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THE PLACE OF EDEN PHILLPOTTS IN ENGLISH 
PEASANT DRAMA. 


(a) English Peasant Drama 


Peasant Drama has for its subject the rustic laborer. This 
rustic laborer may be a small farmer who owns and works his 
land. He may be just what the term denotes, a laborer with no 
other interest in the land than his living. He may be a small 
unskilled tradesman. | 

In the first class belong Jacob Toulson in Bernard Gilbert’s 
play on the unfilial motive, King Lear at Hordle, a man who has 
become a peasant proprietor after having been successively 
laborer and small-holder; Anthony Redvers, owner of the small 
Harter Farm in Eden Phillpotts’ play, The Secret Woman; John 
Copplestone, the yeoman, whose hold upon the land antedates 
the Norman conquest in the same author’s St. George and the 
Dragons, and who, for dramatic reasons, has been raised by the 
playwright to the lower middle class; Daniel Sweetland, Master 
of Applegarth Farm in the same author’s play, The Farmer’s 
Wife; Ives Pomeroy in Eden Phillpotts’ The Mother,‘ where as 
yeomen his forefathers had held the same land for five genera- 
_ tions. To this class also belongs the small holder on tenant 
leasehold, William Pargetter, in John Masefield’s Nan, and the 
life holder on copyhold, John Durbeyfield, in Thomas Hardy’s 
Tess. 


Eden Phillpotts’ novel The Mother. In the play The Mother, Ives seems to be the gon of 
an innkeeper, yet in Act IV, p. 97 he is said to have been a farmer after his father’s death. 
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In the second class belong characters like the shepherd, 
Gabriel Oak, in Thomas Hardy’s play, Far From the Madding 
Crowd; like the gamekeeper Elias Waycott in Eden Phillpotts’ 
play, The Shadow; like the poachers, Moleskin and Elias Hawke, 
in Eden Phillpotts’ plays, The Mother and The Carrier-Pigeon 
respectively, or like the tramp, Miles Dixon, in Gilbert Cannan’s, 
play of the same name, or the tramp in Lascelles Aber- 
crombie’s Staircase; like the farm hands, Churdles Ash in Eden 
Phillpotts’ The Farmer’s Wife, Nicholas Caunter in the same 
author’s St. George and the Dragons, Nathaniel Tapp and Joshua 
Bloom in The Secret Women; like the butcher’s helper, Philip 
Blanchard, in The Shadow. 

In the third class, still peasant, but just a little higher socially, 
is the Widow Pomeroy, who keeps the inn, The Green Man, in 
the play The Mother; Sarah Dunnybrig, who keeps the grocery 
store in the village of Little Silver in The Shadow; and the post- 
man, Turtle, in the same play. 

It is held in this thesis that peasants are people of the lower 
class who have a personal interest in the land. The term, how- 
ever, is not confined to merely agricultural laborers, but includes 
all other unskilled rustic laborers. It does not include artisans 
or skilled mechanics, whether owners in fee, by leasehold, or by 
copyhold. . 

On this point George Eliot in 1856 wrote in the Westminster 
Review :? 

When at present we speak of the peasantry we mean scarcely more than the 
class of farm-servants and farm-laborers, and it is only in the most primitive 
_ districts as in Wales, for example, that farmers are included under the term. 

But fifty years ago we must remember what the tenant farmers and small 
proprietors were in England, when the master helped to milk his own cows, 
and the daughters got up at one o’clock in the morning to brew, when the 
family dined in the kitchen with the servants, and sat with them around the 
kitchen fire in the evenings, etc. 

This, which George Eliot wrote of as no longer true of the 
midlands in the middle of the nineteenth century, was still true 
of the extreme south-western shires of England in the late years 
of the century. As late as 1876 the ‘‘only railroad that goes 


tWestminster Review, Amer. edition, LXV (Jan. to Apr. 1856), 284 et seq. 
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around the section of Dorset leaves the heart of the country 
untouched.’”* Moreover, we must remember that both George 
Eliot and Thomas Hardy have usually placed the time of their 
stories in the early decades of the nineteenth century. 

In the country of the author of The Owl and the Nightingale, 
of William Langland, of George Peele, of John Ford, of 
Fielding’s Squire Western, of Nathaniel Richards, of William 
Browne of Tavistock, of Robert Herrick, of Charles 
Kingsley, of Mrs. Marsh Caldwell, of Baring Gould, of Richard 
Blackmore, of Thomas Hardy, of Eden Phillpotts, of John Mase- 
field, and Charles McEvoy, it is still true that primitive condi- 
tions exist to such an extent that the small farmer is still regarded 
as of the peasant class. This is also true of the Westmoreland of 
Gilbert Cannan. 

Owing to the agricultural character of English villages, modern 
literature that realistically portrays village life is sometimes 
thought of as peasant literature. This is due perhaps to the one- 
time preponderance on the English countryside of the rustic 
laborer,? but even in the south-western shires where it is particu- 
larly true that village and countryside are synonymous terms 
there is a diverse and varied village comity. This social comity 
reaches from the peasant classes of the kind already outlined as 
including, not only the farm hand, but the dairyman, the keeper, 
and the woodman, on up, through village shopkeeper and the 
small village artisans, like the wheelwright, the carpenter, the 
stone-mason, and the cobbler, to the parson, the squire, and the 
nobleman with country estate. 

When we speak of modern peasant drama, we must keep this 
diversity in mind because village or rural drama is not sy- 
nonymous with peasant drama and all drama of farmers is not 
peasant drama. Farmer George Kingswell in Henry Arthur 
Jones’ Saints and Sinners, for example, is of the middle class of 
English society. George Eliot’s novels and dramatizations are 
of the artisan class, and Thomas Hardy’s plays are of the whole 
village comity. Eden Phillpotts’ Dartmoor novels and drama- 


tExaminer, London, (July, 1876), 793. 
2Patton, Julia, The English Village 1750-1850, Macmillan, (1919), 6. 
3This word, although not exact, is used because of the lack of a better. 
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tizations seem to be the first successful naturalistic and human- 
istic portrayals of peasant characters in the full and genuine 
sense of the term peasant. 

There is a form of peasant drama still acted in English villages 
by the villagers in the form, on the one hand, of traditional 
acting without dialogue,t represented by such Mumming Plays as 
are given in Udal’s Mumming Plays of Dorsetshire (1880), by the 
Plough Monday Play, and the Easter, or Pace Egg Play, with 
their common sword dance, and in the form, on the other hand, 
of literary borrowings from the primitive with dialogue, repre- 
sented by the dramatized versions of the legends of the St. 
George Play, celebrating the return of spring in the restoration 
of the slain hero to life by a Doctor, and by the Robin Hood 
plays that sprang out of the May games. This kind of peasant 
drama is not generally considered to be the result of conscious 
artistry, and as this thesis will consider only drama of so-called 
conscious artistry, it will merely consider this kind of folk drama 
as it enters into the drama of conscious artistry. 


There is none of this folk element in Eden Phillpotts’ plays. 
It enters vitally, however, into the plot of Thomas Hardy’s 
Return of the Native? where in the second act of the four act 
play, as in Book II, Chapter V, of the novel, Eustacia Vye uses 
the mumming play of St. George and the Dragon as the only 
means of seeing Clym Yeobright, the Native, who has attracted 
her to Egdon Heath on that fateful night. Eustacia bribes the 
youth who plays the part of the Turkish knight to let her take 
his part. As the mummers’ faces are covered, the plan is success- 
ful, and she becomesa picturesque knight in a mumming play. This 
was given accurately as to costumes, swords, staves, visors, hel- 
mets by the Dorchester Debating and Dramatic Society at the 
Dorchester Corn Exchange.3 There were seven characters in the 
play including Father Christmas, St. George, who in turn slays 
the Turkish knight and the Saracen, a Valiant Soldier, who is 


1Ordish, T. F., Folk Lore II (1891), 316, 322, 323, 334, and 378; Folk Lore IV, (1893), 153 
and 334; Gomme, G. L., Folk Lore II, (1891), Annual Address. 


aLondon Times, Sept. 20, Nov. 17 and 18, 1920, 
3V. appendix C for complete list of dramatizations of Hardy’s novels. 
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also killed, and a Doctor who raises all three from the dead by 
fulfilling his boast of 

Yea more, this little bottle of alicampane 

Will raise dead men to walk on earth again. 

There is nothing of the folk element in Eden Phillpotts’ plays 
of either the kind just indicated, nor of the kind represented by 
the village play Jack-a-Dandy written for production in a mid- 
Sussex village and intended primarily as a setting for folk dances 
and songs, nor of the kind represented by the Rev. E. Neville 
Lovett’s Surrey Folk Play intended to give interesting historical 
and traditional events in the history of the town of Farnham, 
Surrey. 

Eden Phillpotts’ novels and plays strangely and lamentably 
lack those old traditional elements that give so much charm to 
the works of Thomas Hardy. These elements are well repres- 
ented by the genuine country dances ‘““The Triumph’’ and ‘“The 
College Hornpipe’’ in the second act of The Mellstock Quire at the 
Christmas night party at Reuben Dewy’s, where the rivalry be- 
tween Dick and Farmer Shinar for Fancy Day is first brought 
out,—a party similar to Miller Lovejoy’s military party in The 
Trumpet Major and the dinner at Mr. Melbury’s in The Wood- 
landers—and by “Haste to the Wedding”’ at the end of the 
last act. 

The songs of Unity Copplestone and Nicholas Caunter and 
the dancing are part of the program for the disillusioning of 
idealism-in one of the dragons in Eden Phillpotts’ St. George and 
the Dragons. These and the song of Sybil at Miss Tapper’s are 
in quite the opposite spirit from the song of Widecombe Fair 
that plays such a tragic part in the play of The Secret Woman. 
Anthony Redvers was always whistling it consciously and un- 
consciously. The whistling of this song on that fateful night in 
Halstock Glen and again at the very moment Ann, his wife, was 
considering forgiveness was directly responsible for his murder 
by her. The play is given a pathetic close as Salome, the secret 
woman, looks out the window into the moonlight over Halstock 


tBonavia-Hunt, D., Jack-a-Dandy—An Elizabethan Village Play, J. Curwen Ed. 3579. 
2Manchester Guardian, (Nov. 20, 1911), 4. 
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Glen and sings in such a far-away gentle voice to ears that are 
dust, and for listeners that take no pleasure in the song, 

Tom Pearce, Tom Pearce, lend me thy grey mare, 

All along, down along, out along lee, 

For I want for to go to Widecombe Fair, 

Wi’ Bill Brower, Jan Stewer, Peter Gurney, 

Old Uncle Cobleigh and all 

Old Uncle Cobleigh and all. 

In quite a different spirit are the Christmas Carols of The 
Mellstock Quire, Act |. Behold Good News to Man is Come and Oh 
What Unbounded Goodness Lord, sung on that snowy Christmas 
Eve by the quire, opposite the new home of Fancy Day. She 
has been selected by the new parson to play the harmonium, 
thus supplanting the long-established quire. After the appear- 
ance of Fancy and her smiting of the impressionable Dick, 
and after the quire has spurned the Parson’s invitation to come 
to the vicarage for supper instead of the “‘bit and a drap”’ in the 
church gallery, there follows the third carol, Behold the Morning 
Star Arise, this time interrupted by the loud and churlish protest 
of Farmer Shinar from his bed-room window. 

It is this element of the traditional, this intertwining of the 
quaint customs of the country into the very tissue of the plots 
of Thomas Hardy’s novels and plays, that as much as anything 
else makes them seem idealistic? alongside the Dartmoor novels 
and plays of Eden Phillpotts. 

Pastoral drama of the sea-shore is a form of peasant drama. 
Just as a new kind of pastoral poetry replaced the old artificial 
type, so a new kind of piscatory drama, as H. M. Hall calls it, 
has come in place of Piscator or the Fisher Caught, of Pericles, 
and of Sicelides. As George Crabbe gave us in poetry a realistic 
picture of a fishing village, and Sir Walter Scott has in his novel 
The Antiquary given us its smoky huts, boats drawn up on 
shore and reeking with pitch, and the noisy fish wives, so Las- © 
celles Abercrombie in his Deborah has given us a tragedy of 
women of a fishing village, a kind of drama that Ben Jonson plan- 
ned, but never executed.? 

tT use idealistic as an antonym to realistic, following Dr. A. H. Quinn’s suggestion to confine 


these terms to treatment of subject matter. 
2Hall, H. M., Idylls of Fishermen, (1912), XIII, Cole Compar. Lit. Studies, 102. 
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Although Eden Phillpotts’ first novel to draw attention, 
Lying Prophets, dealt with the fisher folk on the cost of Cornwall, 
and a later novel, The Haven, deals with the fishing harbor of 
Brixham near Torquay, he has not given us any drama of fisher- 
men, or peasants of the sea-shore. 

Pastoral comedy often makes use of real peasants for the sake 
of contrast with the conventional pastoral types, as in Shakes- 
peare’s As You Like It. Here the real country folk William, 
Audrey, and Corin are foils to the conventional types Silvius 
and Phoebe. Wordsworth’s Michael gave us a new kind of 
pastoral? in poetry; and Thomas Hardy’s Far from the Madding 
Crowd, new as it is in spirit, gave us, in both the novel and the 
dramatization, a kind that in subject matter harks back to 
the humorous Mak, the sheep stealer, and the shepherds of the 
Secunda Pastorum. 

Eden Phillpotts has not given us anything of the dainty 
Dresden china type of pastoral, nor of the allegorical symbolical 
type of Maurice Hewlett’s Pan and the Young Shepherd, nor 
anything of the Thomas Hardy or W. W. Gibson type. 

Eden Phillpotts’ Dartmoor dramas are of the village laborer, or 
farmer laborer, done in the naturalistic manner. The protago- 
nists of all these plays but one are peasants in the full sense of the 
word. Arthur Brown, the schoolmaster in The Mother, is the 
only character not peasant. He serves chiefly as chorus. The 
minister, Mr. Septimus Tudor, and Doctor Rendle, and their 
wives in the play of The Farmer’s Wife are simply attendants 
upon a party and are among those present. These are the only 
characters not peasant except in the comedy St. George and the 
Dragons. Here the protagonists are not peasants, but the whole 
of the second act of the three acts of this play is devoted to a 
naturalistic picture of life in the Stonelands Farm house of the 
peasant farmer, John Copplestone. In this play one of the 
daughters of a nobleman falls in love with Edmund Copple- 
stone, the son of the farmer. The real protagonist of the play 
is the Bishop.’ 

tMantz, H. E., Fhe Humanitarian Pastoral, Mod. Lang. Publs., (Sept. 1916) and Knowlton, 
E. C., The Novelty of Wordsworth’s Michael as a Pastoral, Mod. Lang. Assoc. Publs., XXXV, 


(1920). 
aThe later name of the play was The Bishob’s Night Out. 
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This is the only play that, like most of John Galsworthy’s, is 
concerned with the contrasting of the social strata of the country. 
In Eden Phillpotts’ contrast, however, there is no propaganda, 
but just plain comedy. 


(b) Scope and Importance of English Peasant Drama 


The peasant has been in English drama from its inception. 
The indigenous source of our English drama is peasant. The 
native element of our regular English drama is traceable from~ 
the peasant farcial interlude of the sheep-stealer Mak of the 
Second Shepherd's Play of the Towneley or Wakefield cycle of 
the fifteenth century miracle plays. 

Grammer Gurton’s Needle, the first regular comedy of English 
village life, is a play that has strong claim for consideration, as 
the first regular comedy in English.? It not only gave us Hodge 
as the conventional stage name and stage representation for the 
English farm laborer, but those first ‘close-up’ pictures of 
village gossips, Gammer Gurton and Dame Chat. It also estab- 
lished the dialect of the southwestern counties of England as the 
conventional rustic stage dialect, so that even Shakespeare, born 
in Warwickshire, has his stage rustics use it. Ben Jonson, too, 
in his Tale of a Tub uses this southwestern dialect.‘ 

A tradition in drama of either a pastoral (idyllic) or a comic 
treatment of the peasant persisted from the days of Shakespeare 
through the 18th century into the 19th century until almost its 
close, so that while the peasant has been in English drama from 
its very inception, a serious treatment of him as an tndiwidual seems 
the particular contribution of modern drama. 

George Eliot writing in the Westminster Review (1856) 
decried the sentimental and false portrayal of English peasant 
life in the art and literature of her day and of the past. After a 
most interesting comparison of the artistic representation of the 


tAdapted for modern audiences in Portmanteau Adaptation by Stuart Walker, Stewart 
Kidd Co., Cincinnati, 1921. The first performance, as adapted, was at Jordan Hall, Boston, 
February 14, 1916, and at the Princess Theatre, New York, December 11, 1916. 

*Schelling, F. E., Elizabethan Drama, Houghton, Mifflin Co., (1908), I, 86 and 92. 

3Gayley, C. M., Rep. Eng. Comedies, Macmillan, (1907), 204. 

sWard, A. W., Eng. Drama, Macmillan, (1899), 378. 
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peasant with a portrayal of him as she knew him, she wrote as 
follows of the peasant on the stage: 

The conventional countryman of the stage who picks up pocket books and 
never looks in them, and who is too simple to know that honesty has its op- 
posite, represents the still lingering mistake that an unintelligent dialect is a 
guarantee for ingenuousness, and that slouching shoulders indicate an upright 
disposition. It is quite true that a thresher is likely to be innocent of any 
adroit cheating, but he is not the less likely to carry home his master’s corn 
‘in his shoes and pocket; a reaper is not given to writing begging letters, but 
he is quite capable of cajolling a dairy-maid into filling his small-bottle with ale. 
The selfish instincts are not subdued by the sight of buttercups, nor is integrity 
in the least established by that classic rural occupation sheep-washing. To 
make men moral something more is requisite than to turn them out to grass. 


She then proceeded to an exposition of the artistic and social 
immorality that lay in the prevalent failure of all artists and 
writers to give a faithful and accurate portrayal of the life and 
motives that really actuated the laborer and the artisan, that 
failure to portray him in all his coarse apathy and in all his sus- 
picious selfishness instead of as a heroic artisan or a sentimental 
and idyllic peasant. 

She concluded her article by a plea for a realistic portrayal 
and by expression of the thoughts that were then just filling her 
mind, but which shortly were to become an avowed creed and 
receive exemplification and fulfilment in her great novels of War- 
wickshire country or village life. These are her words: 

If any would devote himself without prejudice to a study of the small shop- 
keeper, artisan, and peasantry as to the degree they are affected by localcon- 
ditions, their maxims, their habits, the points of view from which they regard 
their religious doctrines, the interactions of the various classes on each other, 
and what are the tendencies toward disintegration or development, and then 


give them to us in a book, his work would be a valuable aid to the social and 
political reformer.” 


Here then in January, 1856, was a remarkable pronunciamento 
which had its execution on September 22, 1856, when George 
Eliot started writing her first pictures of Cross Farm life in The 
Sad Fortunes of the Rev. Amos Barton. This work was completed 
November 5, and published in installments beginning with the 


top., cit., 284 et. seq. 
2ibid. 
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January, 1857, issue of Blackwood’s. This, as is well known, 
was published early in 1858 with Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story and 
Janet’s Repentance as Scenes from Clerical Life.t 


George Eliot had not been the first to realize the aesthetic op- 
portunity of a realistic portrayal of the English peasant as a 
protagonist, altho she was the first novelist to do so.? Robert 
Burns, George Crabbe, and the Ettrick Shepherd, James Hogg, 
had done this earlier for English poetry. To Burns it was the 
most natural thing in the world; to Hogg it was a literary op- 
portunity; to Crabbe a moral necessity. To George Eliot it was 
all these, altho as in the case of Crabbe, more of a moral necessity 
than any thing else.3 


Yet George Eliot’s pictures would not satisfy a modern 
naturalist for she is too much a realist. She selects, even in her 
so-called faithful portrayal, the less ugly and takes the point of 
view from which we see mainly what is wholesome and kindly. 
Furthermore, she approaches her pictures as a moralist.4 


Moreover, George Eliot’s pictures of humble village life, in’ 
spite of her pronouncements, are not of the agricultural laborer 
proper. Adam and Seth Bede are village artisans, and Silas 
‘Marner is the town-bred toiler accidentally transferred to the 
country. The rest of her humble characters are all of the upper 
stratum of village life.s 


In an interview printed in the Pall Mall Gazette Thomas 
Hardy, writing of Hodge as I Know Hum,’ is reported to have 
said in reply to a question as to how he explained the deadly 
dullness of village life today: 


The liviers, the people who held small copy holds for generations, are dying 
out. These people were not laborers, but small mechanics, little shopkeepers, 
who were the centre of village life. Nowadays, people are all weekly tenants 


tV. Stephens, Leslie, George Eliot, Macmillan, (Jan. 1903), 56 for dates. 

aScott’s Heart of Midlothian is Scotch and not realistic. His many other pictures of humble 
life are incidental to the romance. Fielding’s humble characters do not carry the action or 
form the centre of interest. There have been numerous stage adaptations of these novels of 
Fielding, Scott, and Eliot. 

3Patton, Julia, op. cit., 206. 

4Stephens, Leslie, op. cit., 212. 

sLondon Examiner, (July 15, 1876), 793. 

6Pall Mali Gatetie, (Jan. 2, 1892). 
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of the landlord, who takes no interest in the place, and who are not self- 
centered, in any possible respect. 

Nine years before this, the same author had written of the 
Dorsetshire laborer as follows: 

Villages used to contain in addition to the agricultural inhabitants an in- 
teresting and better informed class, ranking distinctly above those—the 
blacksmith, the carpenter, the shoemaker, the small higgler, the shopkeeper, 
(whose stock in trade consisted of a couple of loaves, a pound of candles, a 
bottle of brandy, balls and lumps of delight, three or four scrubbing brushes 
and a frying pan) together with the nondescript workers who had remained in 
the houses where they were born because of instinct of association for the spot.! 

It was of this same class in the conservative midland plains 
and in the time, not of her day, but of the Napoleonic period, 
that George Eliot had written. Nevertheless, although the 
humors of the peasantry of this, Shakespeare’s and George 
Eliot’s county, have a marked family relationship with those 
of Dorset, according to Thomas Hardy,? yet in spite of this 
similarity, it was left to Thomas Hardy to be the first in the 
novel, and in all probability the first in the drama, to bring 
back the lower agricultural peasant class, plebeian country folk 
like Simple and Launce, Touchstone and Audrey, the grave 
diggers in Hamlet, in a word Hodge as he really is, not as a city 
man thinks him to be. 

As late as 1883 we find Thomas Hardy eu atattnt that the 
conventional caricature of Hodge too often has been taken as 
a true picture of the farm laborer and that the whole community 
is assumed to be a uniform collection of concrete Hodges. This 
he attributes to the fact that a caricature has been assumed as 
true wherever the class lies somewhat outside the ken or ordinary 
society and in such connections the more numerous features com- 
mon to all humanity have been ignored. He says, in part, as 
follows: 

Dick the carter, Bob the Shepherd, and Sam the ploughman are, it is true, 
alike in the narrowness of their means and their general open air life, but they 
cannot be rolled together again into any abstract being like Hodge to typify 


the field laborer, let alone such a picture as the conventional Hodge, that de- 
graded being of uncouth manner and aspect, stolid understanding, and snail- 


tLongman’s Mag., (July 1883), 252. 
zibid., 265. 
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like movement, with speech so chaotic a corruption of regular language that 
few persons would consider it worth while to inquire what view, if any, of life, 
of nature, or of society are conveyed in his utterances. 


These were the thoughts that took shape in fiction in the form 
of Tess of the D’ Urbervilles, (1891). There Angel Clare says, 
“The conventional farm folk of his imagination personified by 
the pitiable dummy known as Hodge were obliterated after a 
few days residence.’ 

Thomas Hardy in his article in Longman’s Magazine ap- 
proached very close to George Eliot’s arraignment of the artistic 
and literary treatment of the peasant twenty-seven years before. 
As her creed had found expression in creative literature, so, too, 
did Thomas Hardy’s. In 1871, eight years before George Eliot’s 
death and with her great novels Middlemarch (1872) and Daniel 
Deronda (1876) still to appear, Thomas Hardy published his 
first novel, Desperate Remedies, and began in a modest way the 
exemplification of his belief. Hardy, too, has gone back to the 
early years of the 19th century for his pictures of rural life and 
has also concerned himself with the whole village comity, but with 
especial attention to a realistic portrayal of the agricultural 
peasant in just three of his novels. Only two of the three have 
been dramatized. 

A serious treatment of the really peasant, agricultural, lower 
‘class came into English drama on December 27, 1881, at The 
St. James Theatre, London. This is the date of Augustin Daly’s 
production of Pinero’s Squire. In this performance John Drew 
took the leading part of the impetuous lover and indiscreet 
soldier, Lieutenant Erick Thorndike, and Ada Rehan the part of 
Kate Verity, the squire who so strongly resembled Thomas 
Hardy’s Bathsheba.3 On. Febriary. 27," 1832, at!) the 
Prince of Wales Theatre, Liverpool, came Comyns Carr 
and Thomas Hardy’s three act dramatization of Far From 
the Madding Crowd. This was later given at the Globe 
Theatre, London, April 29, 1882,5 and at the Union 

tibid., 254. 

aHardy, T., Tess of the D’ Urbervilles, Harper, (1920), 131. 

3Drew, John, My Years on the Stage, E. P. Dutton, (1922), 109. 


4Clarence, Reginald, Stage Cyclopedia, (1909); also Adams, W. D., Stage Dict. 
sLondon Times, (May 1, 1882), 5 
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Square Theatre, New York, where Frederick de Bellville took 
the leading part.t Another version, by A. R. Cazauran, was 
given at the Union Square Theatre, in April, 1882, with Miss 
Clara Morris as Bathsheba and Mr. C. Vandenhoff as Gabriel.? 
This version of Far From the Madding Crowd was followed by a 
somewhat revised version, by Miss Kate Rorke, at the Kenning- 
ton Theatre, Monday, February 26, 1900, for six nights and 
matinee. Far From the Madding Crowd was first put on the 
cinematograph on November 16, 1915.4 The Three Wayfarers, 
a one act play by Thomas Hardy, was given at Terry’s Theater, 
London, June 3, 1893.5 Tess of the D’ Urbervilles, a four act play, 
was the third of Hardy’s to receive professional production. It 
was adapted by H. Mountford and done at the Blackpool Grand, 
January 5, 1900.° There was an unauthorized four act version, 
by H. A. Kennedy, produced at the Coronet Theatre, February 
19, 1900,’ for the first time, and then at the Comedy Theatre, 
starting April 14, 1900.2 Hardy denounced it, although it was 
a faithful version, with the first and third’ acts merely explan- 
atory. The only humor was in the character of John Durbeyfield 
and the milkmaids, so that the effect of the play was very gloomy. 
The chief change in the incidents was that Tess was made to die 
at the end of thé play, at Stonehenge, instead of being left, as in 
the book, to the legal penalty of her crime. The confession to 
Angel Clare was almost word for word as Hardy wrote it. The 
scene of the murder of Alec Tantridge was given in the play, and 
Tess was portrayed as a chaste woman. 

The American four act version of Lorimer Stoddart which 
brought Minnie Maddern Fiske into her own as a great actress, 
was given at the Manhattan Theatre in the spring of 1897,9 and 

dy 
‘Drew, John, op. cit., p. 109. 
Adams, W. D. Siage Dict. VI-Ag., (1904). 
3Drew, John, op. cit. This play was also given at Applegate Institute, London, Nov. 24, 1909. 
London Times, Nov. 18, 20, and 26, 1909. 
4London Times, (Nov. 17, 1915), 5. 
sClarence, Reginald, op. cit. 
6Clarence, Reginald, op. cit. 
7London Times, (Feb. 20, 1900). 
ibid., (April 14 and 16, 1900). 


9Who’s Who in the Theatre, (1908), Minnie Maddern Fiske, 173; and The Drama, (March, 
1921), 183. 
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for copyright at St. James Theatre, London, March 2, 1897. 
This version was written by Stoddart in a week. W.D. Howells 
considered it one of the great modern tragedies, worthy to be 
ranked with Ibsen’s Ghosts 


The Squire of Arthur Wing Pinero was so much like in plot to 
Thomas Hardy’s novel Far From the Madding Crowd that Hardy 
brought suit against Pinero. Pinero, however, claimed he had 
heard the story and had never read the book.2, Whatever may 
have been the source of Pinero’s inspiration, Hardy, who had 
created his heroine some ten years before in his novel, had good 
reason to challenge the originality of Pinero’s work. In view of 
Pinero’s denial of his indebtedness to any source whatever, it 
must be accepted as one of the strangest coincidences on record. 

Just as George Eliot’s execution of her creed fell short of her 
realistic aims, so too did Thomas Hardy’s. Most of Thomas 
Hardy’s chief figures, too, have the supposed necessary touch of 
sophistication, though Tess, Oak, and Henchard are of the very 
soil of Wessex.‘ 


However, even in those works in which he has as protagonists 
those who may properly be called peasants, like Tess, Gabriel 
Oak, and Michael Henchard, Hardy seems to feel the necessity 
of dignifying and elevating the characters of his drama according 
to the old Aristotelian theory that characters low in life are not 
in themselves capable of arousing tragic interest. 

He makes of Tess the peasant a character who is past the 
Sixth Standard in the National School under a London trained 
mistress. She speaks both the dialect and the ordinary English 
of persons of quality. Tess is a person possessed not only of 
natural refinement, but of noble descent from an ancient knightly 
house, and this fact is repeated and emphasized again and again, 


tClarence, Reginald, op. cit.; there was also an Italian opera by Frederic d’Erlanger; Lib- 
retto by Luigi Illica, c.c., July 19, 1909. A consideration of amateur productions of Hardy’s 
plays by the Dorchester Debating and Dramatic Society, at the Dorchester Corn Exchange, 
which began with a sketch of the Trumpet Major in’ 1907, and was followed by the full play, 
Nov. 19, 1908, belongs more properly to a thesis dealing with the village drama (vide appx. C 
for list). 

Drew, John, op. cit. 

sLondon Times, (May 1, 1882), 5. 

4«Duftin, H. C., Thomas Hardy, Longmans Green, (1916), 12. 

sTess of the D’ Urbervilles, 139. 
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as if the author meant thereby to make more plausible the pos- 
sibility of the love of the middle class man, Angel Clare, and the 
upstart philanderer, Alec D’Urberville, for Tess, and so retain 
the interest of readers of the sentimental and melodramatic 
novel in persons of degree. 

The difference in social standards may account for the dif- 
ference in attitude of Clare and Jim Bradley, the Yorkshire — 
peasant in Jom Trouble,t who has to decide, in an aggravated 
case, the same question. Angel Clare represents the conventional 
middle class attitude. 

Hardy would probably justify his exaltation of Tess’s character 
and ancient lineage by replying that this was a drawing true to 
life. That such an observation was in his mind is seen in an in- 
terview printed in the Pall Mall Gazette on the Dorchester 
laborer.2— The fact, however, remains that Hardy uses this 
observation artistically in a way that makes for an idealistic 
rather than a naturalistic treatment. This point of view is sup- 
ported by the way he treats his two similar characters, Gabriel 
Oak and Michael Henchard. 

In Far From the Madding Crowd, Bathsheba is called the 
squire and possesses considerable education and refinement. 
Even the shepherd, Gabriel Oak, although not so well educated as 
Bathsheba, is dignified and elevated by being a little educated 
and given the possession and mastery of a library that contains, 
besides other more practical books, such classics as Paradise 
Lost, Pilgrim’s Progress, Robinson Crusoe, and others. Shepherd 
Oak is in no way felt to be of the peasant class represented by 
Joseph Poorgrass, ‘“‘Henery’”’ Fray, Jacob Smallbury, Mark 
Clark, and Jan Coogan. Oak does not talk in the full dialect 
as they do. He impresses one as in no different social standing 
from that of the gentleman farmer, Boltwood. 

Michael Henchard, in the Mayor of Casterbridge (not yet 
dramatized) is made a man of extraordinary nobility of 
character, and in his power of self-control, ambition, and patient . 
endurance, is built to almost heroic proportions. “His walk was 


tBurley, John, Tom Trouble, produced at Holborn Empire, March 15, 1920; Text, Henderson, 
London, (1920). 
2Pall Mall Gazette, (Jan. 2, 1892), 2. 
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the walk of the skilled laborer as distinct from the desultory 
shamble of the general laborer,’’* and the book is chiefly con- 
cerned with him as a member of the social, political, and business 
life of Casterbridge. 

Hardy’s peasants and rural artisans, in the main, are the comic 
relief and the chorus of Hardy’s stage. They give a realistic, 
but not naturalistic atmosphere to an otherwise idealistic treat- 
ment. Except in the episode of Charley and Eustacias’s hand in 
the Return of the Native, produced at the Dorchester Corn Ex- 
change, November 17, 1920, and in that other drama, built 
entirely of rustic material, The Mellstock Quire, a dramatization 
of Under the Greenwood Tree, produced in 1910, the peasants have 
little other distinguishing characteristics than gait, quaint dia- 
lect, and mother wit. Even in these works wholly concerned 
with village and woodland life the individual peasants lack 
depth and have no integral or essential part in the fable. The 
Mellstock Quire sets forth the spirit of the whole village choir 
rather than individual villagers or peasants. pAwae 

There is no treatment of the peasant by Hardy in the delicate, 
dainty, Dresden-china mode of the pastoral, or in the sentimental 
arcadian style, or in the burlesque way, typified by the stage 
representation of Hodge, or by the eighteenth century play of 
John Gay’s What D’ye Call It.2— Hardy’s interest is in the whole 
village comity and his use of the peasant and the artisan, in the 
main, follows the Shakesperean practice whereby a romantic 
treatment of classic material is given a realistic effect by the use 
of the peasant as picturesque or humorous background and as 
chorus. For the Aristotelian theory of hamartia or personal 
frailty as the cause of catastrophe, as exemplified in Shakespeare’s 
tragedies, Hardy substitutes an evolutionist or Schopenhauerian 
philosphy of environment and chance. 

Thomas Hardy’s work in the novel was about done with Jude 
the Obscure when, in January 1897, Eden Phillpotts published 
his first novel to attract attention, Lying Prophets, a tale of 
Cornish fisher folk. Eden Phillpotts, however, had been writing 

tHardy, Thos., Mayor of Casterbridge, Harper, (1922), 1. 


2London Times, (Dec. 3, 1920), reviews the play as produced by The Marlowe Society at 
Cambridge Univ. 
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novels for six years. His first novel, The End of Life, January 
1891, appeared in the same year as Hardy’s Tess. The first play 
of Eden Phillpotts was produced April 27, 1891, a rural comedi- 
etta, but his first peasant drama was The Secret Woman, February 
20, 1912, a play of the farmer folk of Dartmoor. 

Eden Phillpotts’ peasant protagonists, unlike those of Hardy, 
have no romantic glamor thrown over them. He not only does 
not idealize them, or exalt them, but he does, true to his creed 
to say “Yea and Nay’”’ to life, bare their very souls in crises 
like those of The Secret Woman, The Mother, and The Shadow. 
He has in one of them, St. George and the Dragons, not even 
saved them from the vulgarity generally present in the actual 
home life of a peasant. 

The absence of the artisan in Eden Phillpotts’ works may be 
ascribable to the fact that Phillpotts is describing the Dartmoor 
of his day and not rural England of the early nineteenth century 
as Thomas Hardy and George Eliot do in their works, one for 
Wessex, the other for the midlands. As Thomas Hardy says: 

The village had formerly contained, side by side with the agricultural 
laborers, an interesting and better informed class, ranking distinctly above 
the former—the class to which Tess’s father and mother belonged—and in- 
cluding the carpenter, the smith, the shoemaker, the huckster, together with 
nondescript workers other than farm laborers; a set of people who owed a 
certain stability of aim and conduct to the fact of their being life-holders, 
like Tess’s father, or copy-holders, or occasionally, small freeholders. But as 
the long holdings fell in they were seldom again let to similar tenants, and 
were mostly pulled down, if not absolutely required by the farmer for his 
lands. Cottagers who were not directly employed on the land were looked 
upon with disfavor, as a rule, and the banishment of some starved the trade 
of others who were thus obliged to follow. These families who had formed 
the backbone of the village traditions, had to seek refuge in the large centers.! 

This disappearance of a class might explain the absence of the 
artisan, but it would not explain the absence of those other mem- 
bers of the village comity, the Squire and the Parson. There- 
fore, | am inclined to conclude that Phillpotts purposely has 
omitted the artisan class and selected the upper section of the 
peasant class, the class of the kind of Tess’s father, for protagon- 
ists of his plays, and the lower class of agricultural laborer for 


tTess of the D’ Urbervilles, 404. 
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those to whom the wine of life was vinegar, like Churdles Ash, 
Emmanuel Codd, Nathaniel Tapp, and Joshua Bloom. 

From a careful study of the newspaper reviews of the Hardy 
dramatizations, it would seem that they, too, are nothing 
more than adaptations and suffer the same faults as Phillpotts’ 
dramatizations.* 

Phillpotts is sometimes referred to as a second Hardy or even 
by some as a “popular priced’’ Hardy.? This seems a hasty, 
superficial opinion and certainly ill-advised. This opinion would 
not be ventured by one who has read and carefully considered 
the works of the two men. Such similarity as exists is only on 
the surface and extends to nothing more than a common selec- 
tion of the rural life of a specific locality in England for portrayal 
in relation to its particular environment. The philosophies or 
readings of life that underlie or permeate their works differ as 
day from night. The method, selection, and treatment of 
characters, and handling of plot are different, for Phillpotts goes 
deeper into motive than Hardy. Their use of background is 
different, for Hardy uses not only nature but the traditions and 
customs of the locality. Their treatment of women is widely 
different. Phillpotts’ portrayal is nobler than Hardy’s. They 
are alike only in material. 

In Hardy’s novels, one is scarcely conscious of the dramaturgy 
as he moves toward his end, say in the Mayor of Casterbridge, The 
Return of the Native, or later, Jude the Obscure. This is not true 
of Phillpotts either as a novelist or dramatist. Phillpotts frankly 
faces the proportions of the tragedy from the start. Hardy 
creeps along to his conclusion sadly. Phillpotts almost revels in 
his. It is the difference between despair and defiance. This is 
also true of the spirit of the dramatizations. 

Though Thomas Hardy and Eden Phillpotts are the more im- 
portant writers of modern peasant drama in England, they are 
not the only writers essaying this kind. Some idea of the scope 
of modern peasant drama may be gathered from the list of plays 
and authors in appendix B. 

We see from a study of the plays in appendix B that there 


London Times, (Nov. 2, 1908). 
aWoolcott, Alexander, New York Times, (April 25, 1922). 
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have been, comparatively speaking, few serious aesthetic at- 
tempts to picture the English peasant on the stage. England 
has little original peasant drama in the sense that Ireland has. 
The larger, more serious plays are mostly staged novels. The 
English peasant has qualities just as distinctive and attractive 
as those of the peasants of other countries,—a sense of fair play 
and justice, a marked allegiance to law, a dogged persistence 
and courageous acquiescence to the inevitable. He has little of 
the Celtic irony so keenly portrayed by Synge; little of the 
delightfully imaginative and romantic fancy that Yeats gives 
his peasants; none of the intellectual play of sprightly wit nor 
farcical humor that enlivens Lady Gregory’s characters; none of 
the national characteristics of thrift and canny wisdom and 
feeling of strict parental and clerical control and obligation that 
Graham Moffat gives us; or of the whimsicality and quaint 
sentiment of Barrie’s folk. As Bernard Gilbert says: 

Hodge, however, has a thread of shrewdness combined with humor and 
this prevents the overgrowth of sentimentality. Humor runs in a strong tide 
through the market place, the barber’s shop, the inn, and wherever the villagers 
meet. Their conyersation is shot with it, and the tales that they continually 
tell are not like the town-workers’ stories—dull anecdotes enlivened at the 
finish with a flash of obscenity, but are thickly humorous throughout. It is 
this humor, shrewd, good natured fun, the solid personality, the sidelights on 
neighbors, the sly pokes in the ribs, and the loud guffaws, that distinguish 
the English peasant from all others.! 

A serious treatment of the peasant in drama did not come 
until late. Its advent was almost contemporaneous with the 
political enfranchisement of the rustic laborer in 1885 by Glad- 
stone and the third reform bill. The democratization of English 
literature has preceded each momentous step that has marked 
the widening of political enfranchisement. 

The drama was the last, poetry the first, to exhibit this spirit 
of democratization. Wordsworth’s definite and avowed proposal 
to choose incidents and situations from common life, and to 
relate or describe them, throughout, as far as was possible, in a 
selection of language really used by men, preceded the Man- 
chester Massacre by just nineteen years and the first Reform Bill 


1 King Lear at Hordle, W. Collins Sons, (1922), 3 and 4. 
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by thirty-two years. George Eliot’s pictures of rural mechanics 
preceded the famous “Leap in the Dark’’ whereby’ the 
mechanics and town artisans and big farmers of England 
were enfranchised by just eight years. Pinero’s and Hardy’s 
plays in 1882 preceded the enfranchisement of the farm 
laborer by just three years. 

This interesting relationship may mean nothing more than a 
confirmation of the statement that the drama holds a mirror up 
to nature. The agitations of the political, social, and economic 
status of the rustic laborer no doubt did much, either to create 
an interest in these humble folk, or to reflect an interest already 
come into being. The attendant destruction of the town-bred 
man’s idea of the countryman may have been responsible for 
the casting off of the conventional stage Hodge. It is certainly 
akin to the interest which hawked-ballads aroused in events that 
dramatists later converted into plays. | 

Aesthetic interest has been helped by an accompanying anti- 
quarian and an accompanying social or humanitarian interest in 
the peasant. This antiquarian interest is well exemplified by 
S. Baring Gould’s works, such as the one on Devonshire and the 
one on Yorkshire.t This kind of writing goes back to William 
Cobbett’s Rural Rides, 1830.2. It is an unimaginative unaes- 
thetic prose literature on the country, the result of ransacking a 
locality for every interesting type in the shape of person or story. 
The close relationship existing between this antiquarian interest 
and the aesthetic interest may be illustrated by the fact that the 
very story of the musician and his power over an irate bull, told 
so interestingly by Hardy in his Tess}, is closely paralleled by a 
like incident, previously told of David Turton of Hoeburg, by 
S. Baring Gould,‘ in his memoirs and narratives, published first in 
1872. It is interesting to note that Hardy’s first novel appeared 
in 1871, and Tess in 1891. Nearly all the characters of S. Baring 
Gould in the works on Devonshire and on Yorkshire are peasant 
villagers. 

2S. Baring-Gould, Yorkshire Oddities, Incidents, and Strange Events, John Hodges, (1877): 
Devonshire Chronicles and Strange Events, Lane, (1908). 
2Patton, Julia, op. cit., 193. 


3T ess, 122-4, for Dairyman Crick’s story of William Dewey, his fiddle, and the bull. 
4Vorkshire Oddities, 112-113. 
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A result of this antiquarian interest has been a great interest 
in dialectal literature of the different shires. This interest has 
shown itself not only in the desire to preserve already existent 
dialectal literature, but to create a living modern dialectal liter- 
ature. In the drama this has been responsible for the dialectal 
work of John Metcalf? and that of Professor Moorman.? 

_ Besides peasant literature that is traceable to an aesthetic 
impulse and to an antiquarian impulse, there is that which is 
traceable to a social and humanitarian impulse. 

This social and humanitarian interest in the peasant, sel in 
another type of literature goes back to Ebenezer Elliott, the 
Corn Law Rhymer, is represented also in peasant drama today. 
It.is seen in the attempt of men and women of artistic and drama- 
tic talent to provide entertainment for the people of the village. 
I do not mean this village drama is in any sense propagandist or 
reflective of social and economic evils, real or imaginary, but 
that it is the outcome of a social and humanitarian motive. 
Much of it, no doubt, could be classed as aesthetic, some as real- 
istic, some as romantic, but inasmuch as modern peasant drama 
forms no genre as to form or style, it is necessary in order to get 
bases for classification in much of it to group the subject-matter 
according to the nature and purpose of its origin, i. e., the motive 
that has called it into being. These plays when produced have 
been given almost solely by amateurs. 

This kind of peasant drama has generally centered around 
some particular village and the work of some person of talent 
in the village like the Aldbourne’ village players under the in- 
spiration of Charles McEvoy; the Grasmere Dialect plays‘ in 
the Cumberland country of Wordsworth, under the inspiration 
of Mrs. H. D. Rawnsley, neé Miss Eleanor Simpson; the Hilden- 
borough’ village plays in Kent, under the inspiration of Dr. 
John Johnson, Mr. George Johnson, and Mr. Dagney Major; 
the Naphill Players; and the Dumiries County Players. 


«Metcalf, John, Yorkshire Dialect Plays,—Bunderly Boggard and Other Plays, Intro. by Prof. 
F. W. Moorman, Ph. D., London, Heath Cranton, Ltd., (1919). 

sMoorman, F. W., Plays of the Ridings, Elkin Matthews, London, (1919). 

3London Times, Lit. Sup., (Mar. 5, 1910). 

4London Times, (Jan. 13, 1910); also ibid., (Feb. 20, 1908, and May 27, 1910). 

sibid., (Jan. 31, 1908). 
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Such an interest has not always confined itself to some actual 
village, but has brought into being plays written for some 
purely imaginary village like Hordle in King Lear at Hordle, 
a volume consisting of five one-act plays, one three-act play, 
and five studies of a semi-dramatic nature. 

This social interest in the entertainment of the peasant has 
resulted not only in the plays centered around actual village life 
and imaginary village life, but in the production of plays for use 
by the peasant and artisan actors of a particular county, like 
Plays of the Ridings,? for acting by peasants in the shire of York. 
They are written in a kind of Yorkshire dialect and are meant to 
help fill the gaps of relief from work in the lonely life of the peas- 
ant, left by the decadence in modern times of the mediaeval 
round of festivals. 

These village plays are in the main, with very few exceptions, 
of peasant life of the kind the peasants know best, that of the 
village in which they live and of experiences within their know- 
ledge. 

We have seen that other motives have entered into the writ- 
ing of these plays, such as the preservation of a literature in the 
Yorkshire dialect, in Moorman’s plays and John Metcalf’s plays,3 
or the preservation of pictures of old village life, as in Bernard 
Gilbert’s plays and Lady Darwin’s Six Plays.‘ 

The difference between the drama which I am terming village 
drama and the drama of conscious artistry by men like Hardy, 
Phillpotts, Abercrombie, Gibson, and others that I have termed 
aesthetic drama, is twofold. First and foremost, the writers and | 
originators of this. village drama are interested in social service, 
and only secondarily, if at all, in the production of art. Secondly, 
the scope of the drama of these village dramatists is very much 
restricted by the fact that they are limited to the production of 
only those situations and characters that their amateur actors 
can perform. That this limitation can be a very serious one is 


top. cit. 

zop. cit. 

30p.. cit. 

4Darwin, F. H., Six Plays, W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd. (1921), without dialect, but in a language 
meant to approximate the idiom of the peasant’s language. 
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evidenced by the fact that the Hildenborough Players, an organiz- 
ation composed entirely of men, could have no plays with women 
characters. 

This kind of village drama goes back at least as far as Eliza- 
bethan times for, doubtless, Shakespeare in his Midsummer 
Night's Dream was parodying the efforts of mechanics in his day 
to provide themselves with entertainment. The first decade of 
the twentieth century, however, saw a large growth in interest 
on the part of English villagers in the staging by themselves of 
home-made plays on situations and characters taken from the 
very life of the villagers, or from those very easily within their 
comprehension. 

There had always existed from the middle ages in the villages of 
England, for especial occasions like Christmas, Easter, and 
Plough Monday, the folk play, like the Surrey Folk Play or the 
Yorkshire Ampleforth Sword Play,? mummings, disguisings, the 
Pace Egg Play’, and the spontaneous religious play of the type 
given every Innocent’s Day in Hambridge, Somerset. In this 
Hambridge play the shaping of the dialogue of the Towneley 
Secunda Pastorum is left largely to the inspiration of the religious 
feeling of the peasant child-actors,4 a curious return to its pos- 
sible origin as a folk play.5 Out of this movement came the 
foundation of the Morality Play Society in 1911. 

But this Village Drama movement is different in that the 
play is furnished not by tradition, but by someone in the village 
interested in social and religious work among the people and 
possessed of dramatic talent. There is nowhere in this move- 


Manchester Guardian, (Nov. 20, 1911), 4. 

aibid., (July 19, 1923), 5. 

3Ordish, T. F., Folk Lore IV, (1893), 153 and IJ, (1891), 334 and Chambers, FE. K., Mediaeval 
Stage on English Folk Play of St. George and Leed’s Folk Play called The Pace Egg. In Paston 
Letters, (1473 date), we hear of a servant kept three years to play St. George, Robin Hood, and 
Sheriff of Nottingham. Moorman, F. W. <A Yorkshire Folk Play and Its Analogues, II of 
Essays and Studies by Members of Eng. Association, Oxford Univ. Press, (1911), 134. 

sCrosse, Gordon, The Religious Drama, Mowbray, (1913), 163-4. Here an illustration is 
given. 

sChild, C. G., Everyman, Houghton Mifflin Co., pp. XXC and 28. 
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ment a peasant dramatic genius like the peasant poets, John 
Claret and Robert Bloomfield. 

A number of these village plays, like those by Professor Moor- 
man and by Lady Darwin have used legends and folk songs as 
their base and inspiration, but these can no more be considered 
folk plays than Congreve’s Love for Love which has certain strong 
points of resemblance to the Yorkshire Ambleforth Sword Play, 
or any more than The Second Shepherd’s Play. 

Wherever the desire of a whole community has been to produce 
a play, as in the case of the Dumfries County Players, the choice 
of play has generally been some old classic. Most naturally in 
this case it was Allen Ramsay’s Gentle Shepherd. Even in this 
case the original suggestion for a play is traceable to an indi- 
vidual, a guard on a railway train. 

Some of the village players like those of the fustian weaving 
village of Heptonhall of the west riding of Yorkshire under the 
leadership of their vicar, the Rev. Percival Young, have for over 
eight years been content to give classics like the plays of Shakes- 
peare? in contradiction of the experience of Bernard Gilbert. 
This seems to have been also true of the Norwich* and Glaston- 
bury Players. The Cotswold Players have produced, in the main, 
works dealing with the Gloucestershire section, plays like Nan 
and The Wooing of Wundle.5 

W. T. Stead of The Reviewof Reviews attempted to form a 
large scheme for promoting and centralizing village plays, folk 
plays, and rustic dances.® He was assisted by Sir Frank Benson, 


the Shakesperean actor-manager and others, including Mr. 
George Johnson and Dr. John Johnson of Hildenborough. This 
plan did not mature. 


rClare, John, 1793-1864, A Forgotten Poet of the Peasants, W. H. Hutton, Cornhill Mag., 
(Sept. 719), 300-315. 

2Bloomfield, Robt., 1766-1823, A. H. R. Fairchild in Studies Phil. of Univ. of North Carolina, 
(Jan. 1919), 78-101. 

3London Times, (Aug. 17, 1921). 

4ibid., (Mar. 18, 1921). 

sibid., (Ap. 26, 1921), The Cotswold Players were organized by Gilbert H. Holmes. 

‘Letter of Dr. John Johnson to writer. 
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There is, however, an active Village Drama Society.? 
Its president is Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. It has offered to 
furnish lists of plays suitable for village acting and has collected 
some costumes which it will rent out. 

The great interest in England in village drama has given rise 
to quite a corpus of rural plays mostly peasant in character. As 
it has been impossible to secure texts of these plays, no gen- 
eralizations as to their qualities can be attempted.? 


‘London Times, (Aug. 3, 1921), Headquarters at Kelly, Devon, with 40 branches, costume 
cupboard, trainers, and list of plays suitable for village acting. This organization aims to offer 
some day to provide country folk a drama of their own which shall express for them life as they 
know it. The Village Drama Society began two years ago with a list of six religious plays. 
There are now 65 on the list, and costumes for 16 plays, etc. V. also London Times, (July 9, 1923). 

2A list of these plays will be found in Appendix C. 


Il 


THE PEASANT PLAYS OF EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


From the time he began to write in the very early nineties up 
to 1923, Eden Phillpotts had written some half-hundred novels, at 
the rate sometimes of two and three a year; a half-score col- 
lections of short stories; several volumes of nature sketches 
beautifully illustrated; four collections of poetry and many un- 
collected poems; one long dramatic poem, and fourteen plays. 

His novels may be classified into three main groups. First, 
there are the novels of mystery like the early Statue and Doubloons 
written in collaboration with Arnold Bennett and the most 
recent detective stories like TheGrey Room or The Red Redmaynes. 
Second, there are historical romances like The American Prisoner, 
Lovers, and Eudocia. Third, there are the novels that empha- 
size the close relationship of man and his environment. In this 
third class, starting with romantic fiction of the type of The 
Farm and the Dagger in which plot is uppermost, and incident 
piled on incident after the manner of the romantic fiction of 
Hall Caine, he proceeded through the equal stressing of man and 
his enviroment, as in The River, on to those deep, psychological, 
and naturalistic studies of human character in relation to en- 
vironment. In these psychological studies he dealt first with the 


See Append ix A. 
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farmer folk of Dartmoor for subject matter, and second, with 
folk in the various British rural industries, such as the potteries, 
(Brunel's Tower), the state quarries, (Old Delabole), the hop-fields 
of Kent, (Green Alleys), and the nurseries, (Banks of Colne). 


In his novels he has steadily progressed from an art that was 
highly romantic, in which events happened to rather than from 
characters, to a naturalistic and psychological method. of pre- 
sentation. The transition is well illustrated by the novels The 
American Prisoner (1904) and The Secret Woman (1905). The 
American Prisoner sketches very faintly the tragedy that is 
worked out with such psychological carefulness in The Secret 
‘ Woman, where, for the first time, the descriptions of the nature 
Phillpotts so loves and the details of plot and environment are 
woven into one complete whole. It is this fact that makes so 
much of the criticism of Phillpotts out of date. Most of the 
articles on Phillpotts that I have been able to obtain are written 
on the Phillpotts before 1905, although some of them are dated 
after the appearance of The Secret Woman, when there was still 
a fluctuating back and forth between the two methods of writing. 
The Mother in 1908 seemed to have settled definitely the manner 
of presentation of his Dartmoor epic, so that it proceeded logi- 
cally to that most naturalistic and practically plotless picture of 
life in a whole village, Widecombe Fair (1913). His most recent 
novels seem a reversion to the older mystery story of the kind he 
wrote in conjunction with Arnold Bennett. 


Eden Phillpotts is known most widely as a novelist, but he has 
also done work as a playwright that is worthy of consideration. 
He has written fourteen plays in all. Of these fourteen plays 
seven may be termed Dartmoor Peasant Drama, although into 
one of these, Si. George and the Dragons, there enters the gentry 
to such an extent as to make it only half peasant in character. 
Hiatus, although it has a Cornish peasant character, Amy Prod- 
gers, is not considered as peasant drama, for its scene is the 
editorial office of a London paper, and besides, it in no way 
touches Dartmoor. It is not the purpose of this thesis to deal 
to any extent with plays other than the Dartmoor Peasant Plays 
of Phillpotts. The list in Appendix A characterizes all his plays 
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and gives dates and place of first and notable productions, and 
the names of collaborators, where they exist. 

The seven Dartmoor peasant plays will be considered under 
the two headings of serious drama and comedy. In the first group 
we have four plays,in the order of their first production, The Sec- 
ret Woman, The Carrier Pigeon, The Shadow, and The Mother. 
The Carrier Pigeon is a one act play, the others are five, three, 
and four act plays respectively. 

The three comedies are, in order of production, Point of View, 
a one act play, The Farmer's Wife, a three act play, and St. George 
and the Dragons, another three act play. 


(a) Drama 


It is difficult to classify the serious drama according to the 
standard classification of tragedy, comedy, and tragicomedy, 
although there is death in each play. In two, The Secret Woman, 
where the death comes early in the play, and The Shadow, where 
it comes at the end, the tragedy is rather one of living than of 
dying. In the third, The Mother, although there is a death early 
in the play, the denouement is from the standpoint of the male 
protagonist, a happy one. If we regard the mother as the chief 
protagonist, she is, although she dies, triumphant. From that 
point of view the play seems to me to be properly termed a 
tragicomedy, although Phillpotts prefers the term drama to 
tragicomedy for he substituted drama for tragicomedy in my 
questionnaire to him. ! 

The Carrier Pigeon is a one act play that is tragic only in so 
far as death is tragic to a man who doesn’t want to die. There 
is no clash or conflict of will here in the accepted sense. The 
only clash is with the truth that all must go the way of the earth. 
The play is static rather than dynamic. It is like Gibson’s plays, 
photographically motionless. 

The Secret Woman, a Dartmoor tragedy in five acts, was 
published originally by Duckworth, February 20, 1912. In 
October, 1913, it was published by the same publisher in a col- 
lection of Three Plays that included besides The Secret Woman, 


tFing. Cat. of Printed Books. London Times Lit. Sup., (Feb. 29, 1912), 94. 
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The Mother, and The Shadow. It has also been published in 
Modern Plays by Brentano’s.! 

The play of The Secret Woman was produced first by Gran- 
ville Barker? at the Kingsway Theatre, London, under unusual 
conditions,3 and was the subject of an acrimonious debate in 
Parliament.‘ 

The Lord Chamberlain with his advisory board licensed it 
to the manager of the Kingsway Theatre on the fifth of February 
subject to the elimination of five short passages that were con- 
sidered objectionable. The Lord Chamberlain refused to publish 
the passages, but agreed to show them to Parliament members 
privately. He agreed that they were more objectionable detached 
than in their context. 

Phillpotts refused to allow the play to be presented except as 
written, and this caused twenty-four eminent dramatists and 
men of letters, men like Anthony Hope, Jerome K. Jerome, 
George Moore, John Masefield, H. G. Wells, I. Zangwill and 
Bernard Shaw, to write a letters to the London Times of February 
14, in which they expressed their desire to give six performances 
of the play without charge to the public. This was requested in 
order to show the public that ee had not changed the | 
moral character of his works. 

The Lord Chamberlain agreed that he had no power to stop 
the undeleted production as it was to be given without charge to 
the public. In the London Times of February 22, Granville 
Barker, the manager, published a letter showing that Miss Lena 
Ashwell, the proprietor, had applied for an injunction to restrain 
the management for fear that she might have her license revoked, 
and that the injunction was refused because the performances 
were to be private. Therefore, instead of admitting anyone on 
the presentation of his card, as had been intended, only those 
were admitted to whom invitations were sent. 


rText used in this study, publ. in N. Y. 1914 is the same as that printed by Ballantyne & Co., 
Ltd., London. 

2Faxon’s Dramatic Index, (1912). 

sLondon Times, (Feb. 20, 1912), 12. 

4ibid., (Feb. 22, 1913). 

sThis letter was printed with signatures in London Times, Weekly edition, (Feb. 16, 1912). 
129. 
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A copy of the letter as it appeared in the London Times 
follows: 


THE SECRET WOMAN: 
Revised Arrangements 


To the Editor of the Times: 

Sir:— 

The public has been invited to six morning performances of The Secret Woman 
by Eden Phillpotts at the Kingsway Theatre on Thursday, February 22, 
Friday, February 23, Tuesday, February 27, Friday, March 1, Tuesday, 
March 5, and Friday, March 8, at 2.30. 

Miss Lena Ashwell, apprehensive that the performance of the play in its 
entirety would involve her in serious consequences at the instance of the Lord 
Chamberlain and jeopardize her license, applied today in the High Court of 
Justice for an injunction to restrain the management from permitting the 
proposed performances. On the ground that the performances are to be 
private the injunction was not granted. An undertaking to this effect renders 
it impossible for anyone to be admitted to the pit and gallery on the presenta- 
tion of their card, as had been intended. These seats will now be reserved 
and invitations to them issued in due course. 

Yours, etc., 
H. Granville Barker 

The Kingsway Theatre, February 21. 


What were these passages to which the Chamberlain ob- 
jected? It was impessible to find out without writing to Mr. 
Phillpotts and he has kindly furnished me with the passages 
in dispute. These thoroughly support Mr. Phillpotts in the 
position he took at the time. 

The censored passages in The Secret Woman show, as Phill- 
potts says, that only principle was involved and that the passages 
themselves were nothing out of the way except in the 
pudding mind of the authorities.2. The passages are as 
follows :— 


Act II p. 28 in the Duckworth's and Brentano’s editions 
‘Nature tickles us humans into breeding”’ 
—to ‘“‘But she didn’t get over me.”’ 

Act II p. 32 
“And he spread the fern”’ to——‘“and suddenly I guessed.”’ 

and the same page further down, 


‘Letter to London Times, (Feb. 22, 1912), 8. 
*Letter of Eden Phillpotts to the writer. 
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“IT saw the two of them thicken into one.” 
p. 36 

“The way of a man’s body 

My flesh and blood’s a bit too much for you”’ 
me sometimes.”’ 
Act IV p. 72 (bottom) 

“T only nursed my flesh’”’ 


to “4 bit too much for 


to end of sentence. 


The first of these six private invitation performances was 
given Thursday afternoon, February 22,7 and not on Tuesday, 
February 20, 1912, as asserted on the fly leaf of the Brentano 
edition (1914). 

The play of The Secret Woman has been termed a “‘version in 
five chapters of Phillpotts’ novel of Dartmoor, The Secret Wo- 
man’’2 The novel, The Secret Woman, appeared January 1905.3 


In brief, the theme is that of Hawthorne’s The Scarlet Letter, 
the effect of sin, of unfaithfulness, and of adultery, not so much 
on the principals themselves as on the innocent members of the 
family. 

It is a story of a fierce passion, of the joy it brought while it 
lasted, but chiefly of the terrible effects of its discovery, and the 
height to which religious belief and filial love can attain in the 
lives of humble people. 

It is a treatment of primitive emotions with earnestness, 
tenderness, psychological insight, and a keen sense of the drama- 
tic. The dramatist does not take sides with his characters. 
Phillpotts both as dramatist and novelist has held to the purpose 
expressed in the foreword to his novel Widecombe Fatr to say, 
“Yea to lifes.’ 

One feels the strong likeness to old Greek tragedy, grim, 
inexorable, and filled with tragic irony. In its combination of 
subtlety with passion and nobility of aim with truth to nature it 
is Sophoclean, although it is not in faultlessness of structure. 

It satisfies the requirements of tragedy in its catharsis of 
the emotions through terror and pity and in its origin in human 


tLondon Times, (Feb. 23, 1912), 11. Stage Year Bk., (1913), 183. 

Palmer, John, London Saturday Review, (March 2, 1912.) 

3Eng. Cat., London, Methuen, (Jan. 1905); Later editions are Handy Modern Fiction, Collins, 
(1907); N. Y. Macmillan Co., (1905). The Macmillan edition was used.) 

4Phillpotts, Eden, Widecombe Fair, Little, Brown, and Co., (1913), p. VII. 
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frailty, the doctrine of hamartia, but it is not Aristotelian in its 
use of humble farmer folk. 

The scene between Redvers and his wife after the discovery 
and revelation is well handled and the scene between Salome and 
Ann, where Salome tells Ann that she is the Secret Woman, is 
powerfully realistic. The final scene, where the Secret Woman 
sings to her dead lover, is a skillful arrangement of dramatic 
contrasts. 

The Secret Woman goes back to the domestic drama of 
Elizabethan times that had its motive in the pathetic figure of 
the faithful wife and the neglectful husband. It belongs to the 
prodigal son type rather than the tyrannical type. It has ances- 
try in plays like The Yorkshire Tragedy, How a Man may Choose 
aGood Wife from a Bad, The London Prodigal, The Duich Courtesan 
of John Marston, and plays that deal with the difference between 
the love of a mistress and a wife.t In Phillpotts’ play, however, 
it is the man who dies. One is in some ways reminded of the 
domestic tragedy A Woman Killed with Kindness by Thomas 
Heywood. 

In most direct line of ancestry it goes back to Arden of 
Feversham, 1592, that first extant example of English domestic 
tragedy, and the first English example of realistic drama, that is, 
drama where nature is not made to bend beneath the yoke of art?. 

Both Arden of Feversham and The Yorkshire Tragedy like 
Masefield’s Nan were based on actual criminal records. I have 
not found The Secret Woman of Phillpotts to be so based, although 
from its naturalistic presentation it might well be. 


Revenge enters into the play in a way that it does not at 
all enter into the novel. In fact, revenge enters into all his 
serious plays. However, one does not think of The Secret Woman 
as a tragedy of revenge or blood, but as a domestic play of 
expiation for murder. It does not find an illustrious ancestry 
in The Spanish Tragedy, but in Arden of Feversham and The 
Yorkshire Tragedy. 

It differs from its ancestors chiefly in its being a psychologi- 


tSchelling, F. E., op. cit., 333. 
*Cambridge Hist. of Eng. Lit., IV, 270. 
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cal analysis of a human soul. It is not a play of action by 
accretion but of development from within; of persons who, as 
products of their environment and heredity, are forced to be 
what they are, because they must be true to themselves. 

The first two acts and the fourth take place in the kitchen 
of Harter Farm up on the moor; the third and fifth acts in the 
parlor of Watchett Hill Farm. These scenes are taken from the 
life of the small farmer class of Devonshire. The kitchen of 
Harter Farm is a white-washed room. 

Ann Redvers, a woman more concerned with her husband’s 
soul and livelihood than with his worldly joy, although a very 
capable wife, returns to Harter Farm on Dartmoor from an 
extended absence spent in nursing her sick mother back to 
health to find that her husband, Anthony Redvers, a simple 
pleasure-loving farmer, has for some time been meeting another 
woman in Halstock Glen. In anger she attacks him and her 
attack causes him to fall backward over the farm-yard wall 
into a deep gulley to his death. Her two sons, the weakling 
Jesse, the elder, and the favorite of the father, and the blusterous 
_ Michael, the younger, and the favorite of the mother, are both 
anxious to prevent their mother suffering the legal and physical 
consequences of her murderoys deed. Ann is a very religious 
and deeply spiritual woman. She feels that her soul can only be 
saved in the hereafter by her surrender, confession, and punish- 
ment before the law. Michael, although the mother’s favorite. 
son, cannot understand his mother’s feeling, and prevents her 
doing what her soul prompts by threatening to kill himself, if 
she surrenders. Jesse, the favorite of his father, loves his mother 
too, and, more spiritual by nature than the hot-headed Michael, 
better understands and appreciates his mother’s feelings. Fear 
that Michael might bring on himself hanging because of the 
murder of his brother Jesse, if he, Jesse, should hand his mother 
over to the law, and a natural hesitancy on his part to do this, 
even though it mean her peace of mind, keep Jesse’s mind in a 
constant state of turmoil and uncertainty. Naturally given to 
brooding, his mind is still further upset by the failure of Salome 
Westaway to return his great love for her. | 

On the anniversary day of his father’s death while visiting 
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the Westaways to help prevent their being sold out by their 
creditors, in a moment of weakness and great desire to bring 
another’s help to his mother, he unintentionally divulges to 
Salome how his father met his death. 

He implores her to help his mother. Salome, however, 
after going to Okehampton to notify the police, visits the Harter 
Farm. Ina highly dramatic scene she confronts Ann and charges 
her with the murder, taunts Ann with her love for Anthony, 
confesses that she was the secret woman, and announces the 
arrival of the police. Ann’s quiet reception of this bitter and 
furious denunciation and evident joy at having her heart’s 
desire in being at last allowed to atone for her sin show Salome 
that, instead of being revenged upon Ann, she has brought her 
genuine peace of mind. 

Jesse, who had left Salome to speak with his mother in the 
belief that she had come to console her, now returns to learn in 
amazement the truth, that Salome has handed his mother over 
to the law and that his beloved Salome was his father’s secret 
woman. 

Michael and Bloom, the farm hand, return drunk from a 
celebration at Watchett Farm of the deliverance of the owner, 
old Joe Westaway, from his creditors by his daughter Barbara 
Westaway’s engagement to Arscott, the horse doctor and chief 
creditor. They come in just after Michael’s mother is taken out 
by the police. On being told the truth, Michael snatches a 
knife and is prevented from killing Jesse by Bloom and Salome, 
who hold him back long enough for Jesse to get out the door. 
Jesse in horror and remorse, and determined to prevent his 
brother Michael becoming a murderer, shoots himself just out- 
side the door. 

To the world at large and to her family, the identity of the 
secret woman is never revealed. Ann, who receives a five year 
sentence that is to be reduced on good behavior, never tells, and 
Jesse, the only other one who knew, is dead. Salome, the secret 
woman, suffers in silence. Her suffering and silence is attributed 
falsely by her family to repentance for having delivered Ann up 
in hot haste, but the spirit behind these lines, said just after the 
police have taken Ann away to prison in consequence of Salome’s 
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betrayal, never left the Salome of the play, although it did the 
Salome of the novel: 


Salome: She (Ann) went like a girl to her lover. 
Did you see the light on her face? 
Did you see her eyes? 
Jesse: ‘Tis death, Salome. 
Salome: I meantitso. But ’Tis life—life to her—dust and ashes to me. 


In a final scene Salome, besought to sing by her father, her 
sister Barbara, and her sister’s betrothed, William Arscott, stares 
out into the moonlight and, in a far away, gentle, voice, sings to 
ears that are dust the song of Widecombe Fair, the song that 
Anthony Redvers was always whistling,—the song that he whistled 
when his wife heard a woman’s voice answer on the hill in Hal- 
stock Glen on that fatal night; the song that, unconsciously 
whistled, changed his wife’s forgiveness into murderous rage and 
caused the attack that meant his death. The song Salome sang 
gave no joy to her hearers. Meanwhile, Michael patiently awaited 
his mother’s release from prison. 

The dominant interest in the play centers about the two 
women, Ann Redvers and Salome Westaway. Up to the drama- 
tic moment in the fourth act between Ann and Salome, Salome 
has been not much more than the other woman, an unconscious 
cause of tragedy. We have had one illuminating peep at her in 
Act III, page 49, but from the moment of the hate that sought 
revenge for Anthony’s death and that caused her to give Ann 
up to the law and her subsequent sorrow, Salome is clothed with 
flesh and blood and becomes more than just a cause of tragedy, 
In spite of this, however, I feel that the play might better have 
been called Ann Redvers instead of The Secret Woman. The 
earlier name of the novel, The Poacher’s Wife, was Daniel Sweet- 
land. Phillpotts seemed to have realized that the character of 
the wife in his earlier novel of Daniel Sweetland should have 
made him call his novel differently and so, in the later edition, 
he did change the title to The Poacher’s Wife. So, here, it seems 
true that, while we have the eternal triangle, the main emphasis 
is put upon one of the women of the triangle. Ann is surely the 
protagonist. 

The play has a strong ethical import due to the shining 
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faith and stoicism of Ann Redvers. The play almost seems to 
have as its theme the triumph of the strong soul over the body, 
the struggle of the spiritual with the fleshly. Anthony Redvers’ 
philosophy was that of the epicurean. He bowed to the desires 
of his flesh. His love of the flesh struck a responsive note in 
Salome that made her call him ‘“‘her red fox,’’ and love him pas- 
sionately, but that made his wife look upon him as a poor weak 
fool who ought to restrain his passionate desires. Anthony and 
Salome were both children of the flesh. 

Sanguine and full fleshed Anthony Redvers’ nature, that 
knew neither good nor evil, but only sorrow and delight, acknow- 
ledged no sin save that of being found out. He knew no sorrow 
for his faithlessness save that it gave sorrow to his capable wife. 
His nature, that shrank at hurt to anyone including himself 
naturally shrank at the harm he had caused his wife by being 
found faithless. Yet he was thoroughly pagan. In the novel 
Anthony Redvers has been said by Cooper to be “in his heart a 
rebel against the laws of marriage, social and divine’’ and he 
quotes to prove that according to his secret creed, “‘ ‘Tis only 
a wicked saying of the parson’s that a man can’t love two women 
true and tender. Love’s an honest thing, and them as have it a 
wicked thing are black-coated devils that would starve the 
nature out of human life, if they could.’’* He respected Ann and 
did her bidding, but sought elsewhere the caresses she denied. 


Ann Redvers’ character was that of a strong wife and mother, 
virtuous almost to the point of being ascetic. Sarah Tapp says 
of her,—‘‘a woman to gall the common sort. One has to be fine to 
mark her fineness.’’ Built on as severe a mould as she was, she, 
nevertheless, yielded to her humanity in the moment of her dis- 
covery of her husband’s impenitence for infidelity and in her 
abstinence from making atonement for her sin. She, a woman 
whom sin softened and chastened, endangered her soul for love 
of her son, hoping and praying, nevertheless, that in some way 
her soul might be delivered. She began to look to her other son 
Jesse, whom she knew understood her spiritual trust, although 
his own had been completely destroyed,—by his reading in the 


«Cooper, F. T., Some Eng. Story Tellers, Henry Holt & Co., 109-110. 
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play, and by a conversation overheard plus his reading in the 
novel. 

This seems a favorite theme of Phillpotts, a mother’s love 
for her son, or husband, and her willingness to endure all, even 
the loss of her soul because of that love. | 

The two sons, Jesse and Michael, are very different: Michael 
impetuous, a characteristically Phillpotts type, and Jesse, re- 
strained, more intellectual, and given to brooding. Michael 
worships his mother and has little time for his father. Jesse 
favors the father. Little love is lost between the two sons of so 
widely different temperaments. Jesse seems almost a peasant 
Hamlet in his hesitation, first to avenge his father’s death, and 
then in his hesitation to relieve his mother’s distress. Jesse is 
always reading, just as his father is always whistling. 

The play differs from the novel in many particulars. These 
differences are due chiefly to the needs of the different mediums 
of expression, the novel and the drama. 

There has been a bringing out of the contrast between the 
conflicting characters by a sharpening and exaggeration of defini- 
tion in the traits of the principal characters. Ann Redvers of 
the novel is not nearly so harsh or unloving a creature as in the 
play. She is not pictured so temperamentally cold in the novel 
as she is in the play. 

Salome in the play is made a more passionate as well as a 
more likeable character than in the novel. In the play she does 
not become engaged to Jesse with never a thought of ever marry- 
ing him, as she does in the novel, in order to save her father from 
going to the poorhouse. In the play her hate is made to cause her 
to hand Ann over to the police of Okehampton before she visits 
Ann, whereas in the novel she visits Ann first, and, seeing the 
love that Ann really bore Anthony, forgives and goes away with 
her secret, and to tell Jesse to beware of his brother Michael who 
is lying in wait at the Nine Stones to punish him for telling her. 
In the novel Ann gives herself up after the suicide of Jesse, who 
throws himself over the quarry cliffs, to save his brother from 
murder and to drown his memory of Salome’s terrible story. 

At the end of the play Salome is represented as looking out 
from the window of Walchett Hill Farm into the moonlight to- 
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wards Halstock Glen and singing in a chilling way Widecombe 
Fair to her father, sister, and brother-in-law to be. Ann is still 
in prison as the result of Salome’s confession. Michael is waiting 
for his mother to come from prison. 

At the end of the novel Ann, who is just out of prison, and 
Michael are seen in the churchyard putting everlasting on the 
graves of Anthony and Jesse, as the sexton of Belstone Church 
rings the bell to call the villagers for Lord’s supper service at 
Christmas dawn. They await the coming of Salome at Ann’s 
request. Ann’s Christian faith and forgiveness stand out as she 
tries to bring the woman who had wronged her and who has 
suffered, back to Christ and the Church. Michael and Ann 
leave to go to a farm in Yorkshire as Salome, contrite in heart 
and with spirit broken, promises to enter the church service. 
Ann’s spirit is humbled.’ 

In the play Salome is shown to the Auten, very early in 
the first act as the mistress or secret woman of Anthony. In 
the novel the identity of the Secret Woman is not divulged until 
the scene between the two women in the seventh chapter from 
the end of Book III, the final book of the story. From that point 
on the novel goes quickly to its dramatic close. All the rest of 
the novel is concerned with the struggle of Ann and Jesse to 
bring their minds peace. It is a conflict between Ann’s desire 
and Michael’s insistence. 

For Jesse it is a conflict between his love of his father, his 
duty, and his doubts. The play attributes his doubts to his 
temperament, his continual reading, and his repulsed love. The 
novel traces them to a conversation between two fishermen from 
London that Jesse overheard in an omnibus ride from Belstone 
to Chagford. 

The play has none of the scene in the rain on Steepleton 
that gives Jesse pneumonia, and none of the delirious ravings of 
his sickness. 

The end of the Westaways is very different in the play from 
that in the novel. In the play Barbara is accepted by William 
Arscott. As chief creditor of old Joe Westaway he not only 
relieves Joe of his debts, but fixes up the old farmhouse for the 
old man and Salome. In the novel Arscott is not a horse doctor, 
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but a stoneman and quarry owner. He is much harsher in 
character and refuses Barbara as soon as he finds that she means 
that he shall do something for her father. Joe Westaway loses 
the Watchett Hill Farm. 


Arscott’s meanness and cruelty in the novel are seen in 
his treatment of his oldest laborer in the quarry, Joshua Bloom. 
Joshua is hurt by a stone and Arscott sends him to the poor- 
house where old Joe Westaway visits him. 

There are differences that are solely attributable to the 
needs of a different medium, of course, as where Jesse proposes 
in the kitchen at Harter instead of along the Oke in the opening 
chapter called ““Wind Flowers,’’ or as where Jesse shoots himself 
off stage instead of jumping over the quarry side. 

In the novel Ann is led to the terrible discovery by acci- 
dentally picking up a letter torn up on the train floor because 
she sees her husband’s name on one of the pieces. In much less 
accidental fashion in the play she learns he has deceived her. 
His letter had said he was going to Crediton, and someone had 
seen him in Halstock Woods. Wondering what business her 
husband had in Halstock Glen, but never suspecting the truth, 
she stopped there on her way home from visiting neighbors. In 
the play this is all told by Ann. In the novel the reader goes 
with Ann through all the events up to and including the discovery. 


In the play Anthony Redvers is pictured as coming to the 
aid of Joe Westaway in offering to take over the mortgage and 
insurance from Arscott because of his love for Salome and while 
his wife is still away. In the novel the time order is changed and 
Anthony does not help. Anthony is killed before Joe even gets 
in trouble. At the opening of the novel Joe is just borrowing 
for the first time on his life-insurance and arranging for the 
compounding of the interest. In the novel it is Jesse who comes 
to the aid of Salome’s father. 

In the novel Anthony is not only a farmer but a clearer of 
the artillery ranges so that the big guns may practice. 


In the play Anthony meets death over the wall into the 
ravine at the back of the farm-yard whither he is driven trying 
to ward off the blows of his wife. In the novel he falls into the 
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well over which he is leaning, and never knows that his wife 
caused his fall. | 

One might continue to give differences, but these are suffi- 
cient to show the nature of the differences, and support the state- 
ment that they are not sufficient to enable one to term the play 
anything but an adaptation. 

The Carrier Pigeon, a one act tragedy, was published with 
two other plays, The Point of View and Hiatus under the title of 
Curtain Raisers by Duckworth and Company, October, 1912. 
It was produced at the Royalty Theatre, Glasgow, April 7, 1913. 

The play is a dramatization of the subject matter of Chapter 
IV of the author’s novel Widecombe Fair. Widecombe Fair was 
published February, 1913. This fact would seem to indicate 
that the author did not await the completion of the novel before 
dramatizing this particular part, dealing with a favorite type of 
character, that of the old reprobate poacher. 

This play might just as well have been called ‘Henry Hawke, 
the Poacher.’ It is a story of an elemental passion of a primitive 
rough type of man, strong in his loves and his hates, who desires 
to make one more killing of game before he dies. In shooting 
out the window from his death-bed the tame carrier-pigeon of 
his neighbor, Elias Cobleigh, the one man who had done him a 
bad turn, he not only satisfies this passion for killing but an old 
grudge. 

The sole regret of this old reprobate in dying is that he will 
never see another spring nor “‘the plover running in the water- 
meadows by the river,’ nor ‘the frogs hollering,’ nor “the 
yellow puss-tails on the witheys,’’ nor “‘the primroses in the 
lanes,” nor ‘‘old Shillingford at his mangold-wurzels, heaving 
‘em out of the ridge, where they was earthed up for winter,’ 
nor ‘‘the fish moving so hungry as hunters for the new hatched 
flies.”’ 

All these have been the breath of life to the old man through 
seventy-one years of poaching, thieving, drinking, and women. 
The grit and pluck that won him his V. C. as a soldier stand out 


when, as a dying man, he gets up from his bed to seize the for- © 


bidden brandy bottle and when he makes his wife bring him his 
loaded gun. . 
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It is a grim, character-revealing episode—a curious mixture 
of cruelty and resentment—the story of a stoical sinner, un- 
repentant to the last, who, although shooting a tame pigeon to 
satisfy his lust for blood, yet orders his wife to draw aside the 
curtains that he may see the red in the evening sky. 

The play is full of the kind of racy humor that arises from 
the blunt outspoken comments of the old man, as he alternately 
reminisces, criticises his wife, and considers the future life. 
Fearlessly we find him facing God with the same religious creed 
that Phillpotts again and again puts into the mouths of his men 
of the earth. 

“I bant feared to face my Maker. I’ll tell Him to do unto others as He’d 
be done by. Then what can He say?”’ 

This is Hawke’s answer to his wife Milly’s advice to make 
his peace with God. | 

Parallel passages could be quoted from The Secret Woman, 
The Mother, and The Shadow, to show this agnostic philosophy 
of the man of the soil alongside of that of belief in the Bible like 
that of the farm laborer in The Secret Woman, Nathaniel Tapp, or 
Milly Hawke in this play. Very often, if not always, the agnostic 
view seems to be put into the mouths of renegades like Hawke or 
Moleskin. 

Hawke is a man who has enjoyed the things of life like Mole- 
skin and he isn’t in the least repentant. ‘I’ve been a bad old man, 
but by gum, I have enjoyed it” are his words on his death-bed. 

When Miss Sweetland and Miss Tapper, two kindhearted 
neighbors send him elderberry wine and a book Hope for the 
Sinner, that his wife Milly wants to read to him, he is thrown 
into a rage until his wife obeys his orders to burn the book and 
pour the wine down the sink. 

Milly, his wife, is thrown into the shadow by her dominating 
and strong willed husband, but she is a patient soul who has 
stood marriage with this outlaw for twenty years, because she 
couldn’t afford a divorce. In her forbearance she strongly 
resembles the invalid wife of Moleskin in The Mother. 

There are three Harry Hawkes mentioned in the novel, 
page 126, but Daniel Reep in the novel is Harry Hawke in the 
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play. The daughter, Margery Reep, does not appear in the play. 
The mother, Mrs. Reep, takes her place in waiting on the father 
in the play, but her name is not Mrs. Reep, but Milly Hawke. 
Alfred Mogridge in the novel is Elias pepiten the neighbor, in 
the play. 

The revenge motive is Deity very ibbitia eel in the play. 
The chief motive is the lust of the poacher to have one more 
killing. The revenge motive is very strong in the novel. There 
is no attempt in the play to show its effect on the relations of 
his daughter and his neighbor’s son as in the novel. These two 
_ do not enter at all into the play and yet he has allowed the 
revenge motive to remain. The only effect it has is to show 
another side of the character of the old reprobate, who has loved 
women, as well as sport. The unity of the theme is spoiled by its 
introduction. 

Repetitions of dialogue from the novel appear almost word 
for word in the play, but there is no mention of the epitaph in the 
play. 

The killing of the pigeon is discovered in the novel by little 
Walter Smerdon, who runs to tell Cobleigh. In the play Cobleigh 
himself is feeding the chickens and sees the pigeon meet its fate, 

The play of The Mother was first produced at the Repertory 
Theatre, Liverpool, October 22, 1913, by Lawrence Hanray.? It 
was again produced January 24, 1916, at the Repertory Theatre, 
Prince’s Hall, Plymouth.? 

The play of The Mother is a dramatic version of the same 
theme as that in the novel of the same name by Phillpotts, pub- 
lished in book form in January 19083. 

Its theme is again one of those simple and primitive themes 
of universal appeal—the love of a mother for her son, a love and 
influence that reached out beyond the grave to save her son from 
himself. It is a play of clashing temperaments in which a mother’s 
wisdom, love and sense of justice, apparent in her quick wit, 
furnish the restraining and developing influences that bring the 


«Stage Year Book, (1914), 196, where cast is given. Also front page of Brentano’s Edition, 
1914, the text used here. 

2Stage Year Book, (1917), 134. 

3Eng. Cat. 
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son safely through the battle for self-control with his own im- 
pulsive, passionate, fiery, nature. 

‘The theme of mother and son isa favorite one of Phillpotts. 
We find it in Children of the Mist, in The Secret Woman, (Michael 
and Ann) as well as in The Mother, and in Demeter’s Daughter. 
He has also written a poem to a Mother.? 

The play has lost much of the virtue of the novel in its 
adaptation to the stage. It becomes a mere skeleton of its former 
self. Of course, the question arises as to whether one ought to 
judge this play as an adaptation of the novel, or as a dramatic 
treatment of the same theme as the novel. One is certainly 
forced to consider it as an adaptation, because a study of the 
play shows that there has been absolutely no change in character- 
ization, and, what is unusual in the dramatized versions of Phill- 
potts’ novels, very little change of names for the same characters. 
The positions and relations of characters and the settings have 
just been changed to meet the exigencies of the different mediums. 
There is at times absolute reproduction of the dialogue of the 
novel, especially if it is dialogue whose purpose is to reveal 
character. 

The action of the play is very slight. There is no ascending 
development to a grand climax. The play is just a dramatic 
version of the novel with chapters termed acts. Of course, there 
has been selection, elimination, and rearrangement of material 
to suit the different mediums employed. The nature of the novel 
makes dramatization rather difficult, for it is primarily a character 
study, and there is no change of purpose in the dramatization. 
It still is a character study. The characterization is masterly 
and delicate. The author has selected four of the ‘‘big’’ scenes 
of the novel and has arranged them in the same order as in the 
novel. The first is the handing over of the son, Ives Pomroy, by 
his mother, Avisa, to the police for poaching, in order to save him 
in the end; second, the battle of wits between son and mother in 
her attempt to save her son from running off with Jill Bolt, the 
wife of Samuel Bolt, and the son’s former sweetheart; third, the 
fight between Ives and Northmore in the public house over Ruth 


1Literary Digest, 52: 826, (Mar. 28, 1916). 
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Rendle; fourth, the frustration of the attempt of Northmore to 
force Ruth to sacrifice herself by marrying him, in order to save 
Ives from prison. 

The play is far short of the proportions of the novel. This 
reduction has been accomplished without the slightest change 
in the characterization of those characters retained, although 
some characters are very faintly drawn, mere shadows of their 
former selves. 

Avisa Pomeroy stands forth just as strongly as the strong 
minded, quiet, loving, tender, middle-aged mother of a sturdy, 
tempestuous youth of twenty-five—a women in whom the mater- 
nal instinct is strong. She is no longer the mistress of Vixen Tor 
farm in the valley of the Walla, but mistress of the Green Man 
public house, a house that seems to take the place of The Jolly 
Huntsman, an inn owned by the Toop Brothers in the novel. 
This change of scene is evidently for the dramatic purpose of al- 
location of the dramatis personae. With the Jolly Huntsman go 
the humorous Toop Brothers. Why the introduction of a new 
name for the inn is a question. But that is a question that might 
be asked again and again in this study. Phillpotts will keep the 
same character, but change its name or give a different character 
the name of another totally unlike character. 

Avisa stands for that obedience to law that Ann Redvers stands 
for. Both are in opposition to their sons, Ives and Michael, who 
believe in taking the law into their own hands. This is again a 
favorite note of Phillpotts. 

Ruth Rendle in the novel is one of the least fully rounded 
characters and in the play she is even more lightly sketched than 
in the novel. She becomes almost one of the minor characters. 
Instead of being the bar-maid for the Toops at the Jolly Hunts- 
man, she is bar-maid for Mrs. Pomeroy at the Green Man Inn, 
a change evidently made for dramatic reasons. 

Jill in the novel corresponds to Salome of the Secret Woman. 
She occupies much space and attention in the novel, but is just 
a shadow in the play. There is no attempt on the part of the 
dramatist to make Jill the woman of strong attraction that she 
is in the novel. In the play it is sufficient motivation that Ives 
wants her. When the play opens she is the cause of Ives’ first 
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tantrum because of her jilting of him to marry Samuel Wickett, 
a farm hand at Stone Park. Samuel has prospects of inheriting 
a fortune from his uncle. Jill does not appear in the first act, 
and in the second only as the bearer of a message from Ives to 
his mother at the public house, to the effect that he will soon be 
home. In her talk to Avisa over the bar, she tells of her discon- 
tent and her mistake in marriage. One feels that not only is the 
character of Jill lifeless, but that there is insufficient motivation 
here even for the plan of Ives to run off with her. The playwright 
has failed to show us the real pull of Jill on Ives’ heartstrings. 
She is an entirely different type of woman from Avisa. Ruth is 
more like Avisa and Avisa thinks that her son needs not the 
passionate, beautiful, highly selfish, sensuous Jill, but the strong, 
maternal love of quiet Ruth. 


The dairymaid Jill’s enmity, after her desertion on Hunter’s 
Cross in the third act, causes her to suggest to Codd the plan 
of revenge that he adopts, and in the fourth act she confesses 
to the policeman Toop, whom she is to marry, that Codd did 
the arson. In the novel she is the foil of Avisa as well as a part 
of the motivation. In the play she is chiefly the motivation. 
As Codd says, page 39 of the play: ‘She draws the men like 
treacle draws the flies and does to others as she’s done by.”’ 


She is a hypocrite in the play—she is pictured as suggesting 
the plot against Ives to Codd right after she has thanked Avisa 
for coming to her at the Hunter’s Cross on the night that Ives 
has agreed to meet her to elope. 


Lizzie Pomeroy in the play is but a faint echo of the same 
character in the novel. She is a minor character in both. 


Ives Pomeroy is the same hotheaded youth of twenty-five, 
surging with warring passions and giving his mother just as 
much concern as in the novel, although there is nothing about 
his going up to the famous Tor to think things over, or his 
carrying of Jill Bolt across the stream, or the many meetings 
with Jill that prepare one for the determination to run away 
with her—none of the discontent of Jill with her lot that made 
her seem to Ives in need of a knight errant. Ives is in all ways 
solicitous about his mother’s health save in his own behaviour. 
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The play takes no account of the other story of mother love 
in the novel—that of the doting Rachel Bolt and her affectionate 
son, Samuel. It does, however, outline fully the demoralization 
of middle-aged farmer Matthew Northmore’s character through 
his pure and passionate but unrequited love of the very woman 
whose love for Ives Pomeroy completes in Ives that regeneration 
of character already begun by his mother. One cannot help but 
note the resemblance to farmer Boltwood in Hardy’s Far from 
the Madding Crowd. 

This theme of the same love or hate (hate in The Farm and The 
Dagger) affecting characters differently is also a favorite one. 
We find it in The Shadow, The Secret Woman, The Poacher’s Wife, 
and Children of the Mist. 

Arthur Brown, the schoolmaster of thirty, is the same senten- 
tious, sensible, thrifty, unworldly prig as in the novel and his 
love affairs with Lizzie Pomeroy, sister of Ives, give him a position 
in which the author uses him as sort of chorus. 

Moleskin, the aged poacher and reprobate, one of the delight- 
ful portraitures of the novel, is sketched true to his sly, artful, 
crafty, lazy, but good hearted nature, and his pessimistic philos- 
ophy and his opinions on women and religion are also in- 
cluded. He plays practically no part in the plot and with the 
hinds, Sam Wickett, George Brown, and potman Codd, serves 
chiefly to act as comic relief and chorus, or to impart a realistic 
atmosphere. 

The play takes no cognizance of the amusing attempt at reform 
of Moleskin and the portraiture of the old Adam still in his heart 
and his subsequent backsliding. 

Emmanuel Codd, the potman of the Green Man in the play 
was the head hind of Vixen Tor in the novel, but he is the same 
cynical, suspicious, cranky old man, bitter, revengeful, and 
always prophetic of evil. He is not taken on by Northmore to 
succeed Samuel Wickett in the play as in the novel. | 

Samuel Wickett is but a faint shadow of the same character 
in the novel. In the play he isthe coughing Samuel Wickett, laborer 
at Stone Park, Northmore’s Farm, instead of runner of the road 
steam-roller, and enters the play simply as the sickly husband 
of Jill. There is nothing of the love of mother and son of Samuel 
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and Rachel Bolt, there is nothing about his flute playing, about 
the death of his child, of his horrible end by burning. One of the 
best passages of the novel that deals with Samuel’s conduct upon 
the discovery of his wife’s faithlessness is not even hinted at. 

The play on page 163 has a butcher’s boy enter, for whose 
appearance I can see no reason. 

The places of action of the play are two—the first and last acts 
are in the parlor or living-room of the Green Man; the second and 
third in the bar-room itself. 

The dramatis personae, save for Arthur Brown, the school- 
master, are all of the peasant class. Ives is the son of a yeoman, 
the small tenant farmer; Northmore, owner of his own farm; 
Nicholas Toop, the policeman; Forest, the inspector; Nathan 
Cawker, or Moleskin, the old poacher; Codd, the potman; and 
George Bonus and Samuel Wickett, laborers at Stone Park Farm; 
Jill Wickett, dairymaid. All these are peasants. Ruth Rendle 
is the bar-maid and Avisa Pomeroy is the owner of the public 
house, who at times keeps the bar herself. 

Toop is just the policeman who arrests Ives and who marries 
Jill after Samuel’s death. His name suggests the humorous Toop 
Brothers of the novel, but there is no other resemblance. In 
the novel the officer was named Bachellor. : 

A rather serious defect in motivation in the play is the failure 
to indicate how Codd got the letter of Ives that he used to set 
the ricks on fire in order to implicate Ives in arson. 

The Shadow, a three act tragedy, was published October 1913, 
by Duckworth and Co. It was first produced at The Gaiety 
Theatre, Manchester, October 6, 1913, by Miss A. E. F. Horni- 
man’s company, and then at the Court Theatre, London, October 
20, 1913, by the same company. It was also produced in America 
for the first time at the Klaw Theatre, New York, April 24, 1922. 
It and The Farmer's Wife seem to be the only plays of Phillpotts’ 

Dartmoor peasant drama given professional production in America. 
- The Shadow is a dramatization of Phillpotts’ novel The Forest 
on the Hill. | 

It is the story of one man suffering gladly for the murder 
another man has committed, because of love for the woman the 
murderer has married. It resembles the theme of Dantel Sweet- 
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land (later published as The Poacher’s Wife), in which a husband 
is made to suffer the consequences of a murder another man in 
love with his wife has committed. In this novel, Daniel Sweet- 
land, the real murderer is discovered and the husband is saved. 
The theme in each case is the effect of a murder upon two men 
in love with the same woman, and one of these men the husband. 
The theme is the reverse of The Secret Woman, where it is the 
effect upon two women of the capeaie’ of the husband by one of 
them, the wife. 

The Shadow is a story of passion and bitter hate in the Dart- 
moor village of Little Silver. 

Philip Blanchard, strong and cheery, passionate and intense 
lover of life, is a butcher’s helper of twenty-eight. He is the real 
murderer of the crafty skinflint and cruel, but rich rogue of a 
farmer and landlord, old Jacob Waycott. Jacob’s nephew, 
Elias Waycott, aged thirty, his heir and gamekeeper, is arrested 
for the murder. Elias, gentle and timid, and former rival of 
Philip for the love of Hester Dunnybrig, is condemned for the 
murder, but not until there has been a great deal of talk in the 
village by the gossiping rustics as to whether the rascally old 
farmer was murdered or accidentally killed; not until the audience 
has learned to look upon Philip Blanchard as the only likable man 
of the group; and not until after gray-eyed Hester has made her 
choice, married Philip, and become with child by him; and not 
until Elias has returned from a long trip trying to forget his love 
for Hester; and not until an enemy of Elias, a poacher, who sus- 
pects Elias, has hunted and finally found the body of the old man 
at the bottom of a pit in the woods; and not until the poacher has 
accused Elias of doing what in reality Philip had done, because 
of Jacob’s cruelty to him. This motive is very weakly put in the 
play. In the novel, Philip’s act is much more strongly motivated. 

The arrest of Elias causes Philip to decide to confess and blow 
out his brains before he can be arrested, but Hester, to whom 
her husband has told the truth, favors his telling Elias the truth. 
Elias, when he learns the truth, determines to die, that Hester, 
whom he still loves, may not be robbed of her husband and 
happiness. He commits suicide after his conviction in trial, and 
after confessing falsely his guilt, before Philip’s genuine confes- 
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sion can be sent to the authorities, ‘as Philip: had promised him 
he would do in order to exonerate him. 

To Hester then comes the duty and task of ae her hus- 
band back from the death that‘he did not fear to the painful 
duty of accepting life at another man’s hands, and that man his 
friend, and of living his life under a shadow. 

It is typical of all the plays of Phillpotts in that it has all the 
characteristics of his novels save the nature descriptions. -. The 
craftmanship is still too much that of the novelist. The moraliz- 
ing and philosophying of the humble Dartmoor rustics, and 
their eloquence and raciness in expressing their wisdom and 
folly seems to hold back the development. of the plot, particularly 
in the first act. Village gossip does give a realistic atmosphere, 
and does furnish chorus and comic relief, but is allowed to slow 
the action too much. That which is fascinating in his novels 
becomes somewhat tedious in the plays. . Setting aside any 
questionings as to the self-comprehension. and eloquence of these 
humble folk, one must raise the objection that even comic relief 
does not justify the extremely episodic discourse of the doleful 
butcher, Willis Gay; the garrulous mother, Sarah Dunnybrig; 
and the oracular postmaster, Thomas Turtle. _ 

The play on its production has met with two diametrically 
opposite opinions. On the one hand there is the rather enthusias- 
tic opinion of one critic on the Horniman production in England, 
and, on the other hand, a particularly bitter and unfavorable 
opinion on the American production in New York at the Klaw 
Theatre. The English opinion says.in part: | : a 

The end is tragic enough for all three, but before it comes Mr. Phillpotts 
has given us a fine and thrilling piece of work. In their great love, Philip 
and Hester become lyric with the simplicity of great natures beneath the awful 
action of fate. The superb Hester, archtype of passionate beautiful woman- 
hood, is made true and strong as well as deeply pathetic. The Shadow is a 
profound tragedy by reason of the natural and heart-rending presentation 
which the actress gives the leading character. Miss Sybil Thorndyke’s wonder- 


ful picture is that of a woman who has greatly loved and learned to know the 
irony and terror of life. 


The strong acting of Miss Horniman’s company which seems to 
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have put the emphasis on the part of Hester Dunnybrig may be 
partly responsible for this rather enthusiastic reception. 

The American opinion is undivided in its disapprobation. 
Stark Young after declaring that the play and production go 
back to the early nineties or the eighties, which in England 
means the sixties, and that the play is in the style of Hardy and of 
Godey’s Lady’s Book combined, says: 

It is Mr. Willard’s and the Kembles’ plays and Molly Bawn and Mr. Mea- 
cham’s Will, and Maid, Wife, or Widow, and all their adored nonsense come 
back again. . . Mr. Lester Lonergan, producer, has tried to make a unit of it, 
but he has made all the actors equally bad. There is never a second of fluidity 
in the whole thing, but only a rattle of exits and entrances, unvaried tempo, 
and prosaic labor. Pains and care are all around in evidence; well-tuned 
surprises, embraces, despairs and entreaties, and such a clutter of good busi- 
ness.! 

It is evident that Mr. Young chiefly disapproves of the manner 
of production. He goes on to complain that the acting was of the 
days of Augustin Daly and his peers, Mrs. Gilbert, John Drew, 
and Ada Rehan, when, aside from these individual figures, 
production was all a matter of tom-foolery of mere boys, gay 
dogs, farcical or virginal loves, smug matrons and droll sires; of 
buckram or saccharine sentiment, high-horse morals, and axio- 
matic thinking, adolescent stories for Victorian ears, all the kind 
of stuff that Ibsen supplanted. Acting that suited the days of the 
horse-fair in painting and Irving’s, Daly’s, and Tree’s Shake- 
speare. 

This critic claims that all the complete hokum of the play was 
brought out without any John Drew or Ada Rehan to puzzle the 
audience. ‘‘How much sentiment and hopping about and tricky 
obviousness; how few ideas; how much professional skill and care, 
and how well trained and busy ado about nothing!” 


Alexander Woolcott’s? criticism of the American production 
is to the same effect. He terms it ‘‘a drowsy ambling play written 
unconvincingly without exhibiting any aptitude for the theatre 
and ease in its idiom, in which the puppets speak that elaborately 
quaint language that sounds so much bogus to our suspicious 
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ears.’’ He also complains of the acting. To him the props of the 
play were ‘‘the unfeatured players, the amusing rustics who 
wandered in and out of the play whenever the author felt that 
the play was getting a bit thick.” 


It is very easy to understand after reading these railing outré 
criticisms and obiter dicta why Phillpotts should feel disappointed 
and express wonder as to whether the dramatic critics were a 
different kind of being from those who reviewed his novels. Ina 
personal letter he complains of some of the American opinion 
being personally vituperative, and so different from the courteous 
and never offensive bookreviewer. 


There has been considerable important change in characteriza- 
tion in the play from that in the novel The Forest on the Hill. In 
his choice of characteristics for intensification, according to the 
requirements of the dramatic medium, I do not feel that Phill- 
potts has been particularly fortunate. Redstone in the novel, 
prototype of Blanchard in the play, does not impress one as the 
loud mouthed, blustering Philip does. His wooing of Drusilla. 
in the novel, the prototype of Hester, is diametrically opposite 
to his tempestuous wooing of Hester. One’s admiration is not 
stirred for Hester as it is for Drusilla. Again the chief, if not the 
sole flaw in the character of Drusilla, her selfish love of her hus- 
band, is made the almost exclusive trait of Hester. In the novel 
she is one of Phillpotts’ best women creations in her sacrifice of 
herself for her sick aunt and for Timothy, and in her subsequent 
devotion to Redstone, her husband. Hester is but a distorted 
shadow of Drusilla. In the play she has never loved Elias, as 
she loved Timothy, the prototype of Elias. There is nothing 
about the separation of Elias and Hester by Elias’ uncle to cor- 
respond to the separation caused by the uncle in the novel. The 
uncle, Lot Snow, prototype of Jacob Waycott, does not appear 
in the play as one of the dramatis personae, nor do his plans for 
marrying his nephew to Audrey Leaman, in order to unite two 
adjoining farms, except in one line of motivation, introduced 
solely to account for the quarrel of Elias with his uncle as a pos- 
sible cause of Elias’ murder of his uncle. Audrey Leaman be- 
comes Molly Masters in the only line that refers to this character. 
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In the play there is lacking the great degree of circumstantial 
evidence that is built up against Timothy Snow. In the play he 
is not seen going in the direction of the murder scene and does 
not even suspect how his uncle met his death until Philip con- 
fesses to him. , 

The revenge motive is also differently presented. In the play 
it is the grudge of the old poacher Coaker because Elias had had 
him imprisoned for poaching. This character does not appear in 
the play, but he is represented as finding the old man’s hat and 
searching until he found the old man’s body, because he knew 
that Elias and the old man had quarreled. At one stroke he 
took Elias’ reward of fifty pounds for the recovery of the body 
and satisfied his revenge. In the novel, on the other hand, the 
revenge motive is seen in the turning of the old man’s hat, that 
Audrey Leaman found while berrying, over to her wooer, Police- 
man Moyle, an enemy of Elias. _Moyle had directed Elias the 
way his uncle had gone at the time of his disappearance. After 
the discovery of the old man’s hat, Moyle searched for the 
body until he found it. Moyle’s further use of his knowledge 
has no analogue in the play, nor do Audrey Leaman’s affairs 
figure in it. 

The most radical change in cinkn horseenion is in the case of 
Timothy Snow. In the play he is docility and gentleness raised 
to the nth degree. He is not the strong believer in Nietschean 
doctrines that the strong should survive and that pity and 
sympathy for the weak are wrong. His belief in the impulsive 
life of natural instinct that John Redstone lived without theor- 
izing, but that temperament kept him from living, triumphed in 
an ignoble saving of his own life. By self-sacrifice, he might have 
made happy the life of the woman he had loved and who had 
been willing to die for love of him. 

In the novel Redstone shoots himself, dying nobly and fear- 
lessly as he had lived, and so avoids the shadow. 

Timothy Snow is akin to Jesse Redvers; John Redstone and his 
prototype Philip Blanchard are of the family of Ives Pomeroy 
and Michael Redvers. In the novel both Snow and Redstone 
are unreligious, in fact Snow is openly agnostic. In the play 
the two corresponding characters, Elias Waycott and Philip 
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Blanchard, are religious. Waycott is more religious than Blan- 
chard. 


(b) Comedies 


Phillpotts’ comedies are comedies of manners. They belong to 
the type of realistic drama that dwells upon idiosyncrasies of 
character and behaviour rather than on the deeper issues of life. 
‘“‘Human follies and foibles are much to it,’”’ says Dr. Felix E. 
Schelling of the comedy of manners, ‘‘and it delights to find a 
passion not too serious or a fancy not too sane ruling and con- 
trolling a man.’’* Phillpotts’ treatment is of the realistic kind 
that produces an impression that lacks the intensification or 
distortion that spells caricature. This is particularly true of 
The Farmer’s Wife. St. George and the Dragons swings slightly 
toward the comedy of intrigue type. The Point of View is saved 
from being farce by the poignancy of the character revelation. 
They all find a kind of ancestry in Ben Jonson of The Tale of a 
Tub, even if “Its setting is little more than a literary device; the 
redressing of the bourgeois humors of Bartholomew Fair in 
country habit’’? and even if it is “the ridiculous play” the pro- 
logue terms it, because it, as a play of intrigue, marks an advance 
upon the hitherto tendency to give only in episodic form what 
- was genuinely English or belonged to low life. 

The Point of View has for one of its characters, Johnny Row- 
land, Host of the Plume of Feathers, and chief story-teller of 
Phillpotts’ collection of Dartmoor stories The Old Time Before 
Them. The Bassetts are people found in a number of his works. 
This play is a very close adaptation of a story of the same name 
which Phillpotts wrote for The Century Magazine (London) in 
September, 1911.4. The theme is the very old one of the quarrel- 
ing man and the wife and the would-be peacemaker. 

The plot is very simple. Melinda Bassett, a very tidy woman, 
but also very sharp-tongued, has a quarrel with her husband, 


Schelling, F. E., op. cit., 1, 455. 

2Smith, Gregory, Ben Jonson, 126-127. 

3Baskerville, Chas. R., Eng. Elements in Jonson's Early Comedy, 80. 
4T he Century, (Hodder & Houghton, London), LX XXII O. S., 693-98. 
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Noah, a joiner of twenty-five years, very careless in his habits 
and especially in his manners. Noah in anger leaves for the 
village inn. After his departure, Johnny Rowland, the bachelor 
innkeeper, comes in and hears Melinda’s story. He praises Noah 
to her and urges her to see his point of view. He tells her that 
Noah is forever boasting about her to the men in the inn. As he 
is about to leave he sees Noah coming in through the open window 
instead of through the door, knocking over a cactus plant, break- 
ing the pot, and scattering the dirt over the carpet. Noah puts 
a couple of bloaters in a greasy newspaper on the table, puts his 
hat on a chair, turns up the light very high, hl a cigar, and 
makes general disorder in the room. 


Johnny, the kind hearted old bachelor, upbraids him for his 
carelessness and failure to understand his wife’s point of view. 
Just as Johnny thinks he has done well in the reconciliation 
proceeding over the beer glasses that have been brought in and 
filled by Melinda, he perceives that the wife’s tears are turning 
the husband’s ire against him. He soon finds that he is accused 
of setting them against each other to separate them. Unable to 
get in a word of self-defense, he slinks away like a dog with tail 
between his legs, while wife and husband fall lovingly into one 
another’s arms. Such is the path of the peacemaker between 
man and wife. As he says in conclusion in the story: ‘‘Peace- 
making be noble work for a man, but you must always expect, 
when you start stopping blows, to find the last and heaviest of 
‘em fall on your own shoulders.’’ This theme is a very old one 
and farcical to the core. 


The Farmer's Wife, a comedy, was produced by A. E. Drink- 
water at the Birmingham Repertory Theatre, November 11, 
1916. It was published December, 1916, by Duckworth.? Since 
March 11, 1924 it has been having a very successful run at the 
Court Theatre, London. As this manuscript goes to press, 
August 19, 1924, it is still being produced by the Birmingham 
Repertory Theatre Company to crowded houses. 


1Siage Year Bk., (1917), 118. 
2The edition used was the Brentano ed., N. Y., (1917). 
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The play has to do with the marital fortunes of Farmer Sweet- 
iand and his two daughters, Petronell and Sibley. | 

Mr. Samuel Sweetland, who has recently become a widower, is 
determined to marry again. He is not concerned so much about 
whom he marries as that he marry. So with the aid of Araminta 
Dench, his housekeeper, he makes a list of those whom he con- 
siders as eligible, those lucky women to whom he might propose. 
He does not expect to have to go beyond the first one on his list, 
the sporting widow Louise Windeatt, but he believes in being 
prepared. In turn he has to propose to each of the four women 
on his list, Mrs. Louise Windeatt, the fox-hunting widow and 
owner of Kingshead freehold farm; Miss Thirza Tapper, spinster, 
proud of her father’s sea-record in the Merchant Marine and of 
her brick house, Genoa Villa, and its bath-tub; Mary Hearn, the 
nervous, stout, excitable, and giggling young postmistress; and 
Mercy Bassett, widow-owner of the Ring o’Bells at Dawlish. 
Mercy Basset does not appear as one of the dramatis personae. 
The proposal to her occurs off-stage at Dawlish. 

In turn he is rejected by one and all. Mrs. Windeatt, who 
calls on him to learn the character of Polly Reep, a former servant 
of Sweetland, is the first to learn of her “good fortune”’ in being 
selected by the self-important farmer as his second wife. Confi- 
dently and cleverly, as he believes, he proposes, but really crudely, 
awkardly, and laughably, indulging in figures of speech, parables 
he terms them. He compares himself to a fox coming to pick up 
a fat hen or a berry off a bush. Waxing poetical, he compares 
the two of them to glow worms twinkling for each other, one at 
Kingshead, the other at Applegarth. He tells the kind hearted 
_ widow, who mildly informs him that she is too independent for 
him, as even Jonathan Windcatt could not break her in, that he 
really isn’t gentle. He says that, although he is a man, a little 
child can lead, yet a regiment of soldiers can’t drive him, and 
that while she’d only feel the velvet glove, he’ll break her in. 

When it finally dawns upon the amazed farmer that he is 
refused, he breaks forth in a tirade of insolence. He warns her 
not to change her mind, although she hasn’t displayed any in- 
clination to do so, for it won’t do her any good, and she has 
brought her doom on herself. His self-importance punctured, 
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he gives way to temper as he dismisses her without giving Polly 
Reep a character, other than his, “Be damned to Polly Reep.”’ 

His second venture at the party in Thirza Tapper’s villa 
residence fares no better. To the excited Thirza in the midst 
of preparations for the party, who is slow in comprehending the 
nature of his premature arrival and the drift of his remarks, he 
finally blurts out, ‘‘Damn it, Thirza Tapper, d’you know what’s 
happening? Sit down and behave, I’m asking you to marry me.”’ 

After an amusing scene in which Sweetland goes through his 
dubiously complimentary remarks and his memorized speech. 
Thirza, although jubilant that a man has at last proposed to her, 
rejects him for The Mothers’ League, the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, the South African Drug Fund, and her villa resi- 
dence. ‘‘Flabbergasted”’ is not strong enough to describe Sweet- 
land’s dazed mental state. He finally recovers sufficiently to in- 
dulge in oaths and insults that Thirza fails to heed in her great 
joy that at last a man has proposed to her. 


In spite of Farmer Sweetland’s threat to stay away from the 
party, he comes back. Here he approaches Mary Hearn, the 
third on his list. After each refusal, he creates consider- 
able laughter by the way he pulls out his list to see who is next. 
In characteristic fashion, he gets her away from the party and 
proposes. At least he starts to propose, but he gets side-tracked 
when he finds that Miss Hearn considers him too old for her. His 
usual resort to denunciation and commands not to say anything 
about his proposal, and not to think she can change her mind, 
send Miss Hearn into hysterics that summon the whole party 
back into the house from the garden. 


A futile trip to Mercy Bassett brings the now discouraged 


farmer home to confide in his patient mentor and faithful house- 
keeper, Araminta. He at last realizes that he has been thinking 
too much of himself and not enough of other people, that he is 
short-tempered, fierce, selfish, headlong, wild, and determined 
that everybody shall bend to his will. He confides to Araminta 
that he has been going around hunting a wife when there’s a 
jewel in his own house. He offers himself to Araminta as second 
hand goods. Changed as he is, he still lapses into parts of his 
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memorized proposal and his fondness for clumsy and homely 
metaphors like this: 

“A man’s a garden and some women have the cleverness to get good 
crops and brave flowers out of him; and others fetch up nothing but weeds, 
because they sow nothing but weeds.”’ 

He compares himself to the starling offering for the plover, and 
to one hunting after Jack-o-lanterns. 

An amusing climax is afforded when all the women to whom he 
has proposed, except Mrs. Windeatt, accept his proposal. 

Such is the main plot, if plot one can call it. The play is a 
character study in which there is some slight development, for 
the farmer is a humbler man at the end. It is not a mere comedy 
of situations, but rather a comedy of humors. 

Much of the humor is caused by the caustic philosophy and 
acid remarks of the bachelor Churdles Ash, whose name is taken 
from a character in Sons of the Morning. ‘Ash, who is a farm 
laborer, is particularly amusing on the subject of marriage. There 
is humor too in the appearance of one of the many Smerdon boys 
at Miss Tapper’s party with the chicken pox; in the repetitions 
of George Smerdon’s remark about sharing his fortune with his 
brother Tom, and his bull-dog tenacity in wooing; in old Henry 
Coaker’s epicurean appetite and plebeian language; and above 
all else in Sweetland’s favorite expressions like those of ‘‘Tilly’s 
dying breath”’ and, “‘a little child might lead him, but a whole 
regiment couldn’t drive.” 

There is a situation in the love affairs of Petronell and 
Sibley Sweetland that reminds one of the situation in W. D. 
Howell’s Rise of Silas Lapham. Petronell and Sibley, sisters, 
believe that Petronell is beloved by Richard Coaker, a farmer, 
whereas Richard is really in love with Sibley. The amusing 
persistence of George Smerdon’s wooing of Petronell is rewarded 
when the sisters learn the truth. 

The two sisters are differentiated. Sibley is retiring, modest 
unselfish, and a talented singer. Petronell is aggressive, forward, 
and apparently lacking in accomplishments. 

Non-peasant characters like Dr. and Mrs. Rundle, and the 
Reverend and Mrs. Septimus Tudor, enter the play only as mem- 
bers of a large group, as at the party of Miss Tapper’s. 
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The characters mentioned in the play occupy the attention of 
the novelist for nearly two hundred pages of his novel Widecombe 
Fair. 

This play is highly characteristic of Phillpotts’ way of drama- 
tizing his novels. The character of Samuel Sweetland is the same, 
and, in the main, the incidents concerning him are the same; but 
he is given the daughters Sibley and Petronell that belong to 
Gabriel Shillingforth in the novel. He is made Master of Apple- 
garth Farm instead of Master of Tunhill Farm. His laborer in 
the play is Churdles Ash instead of Birkett Johnson, young Harry 
Hawke, and Pancras Widecombe in the novel. Araminta Dench 
is the servant and niece of Valiant Dunnybrig in the novel and 
an entirely different person. In the novel she is painted as a 
rather sly, calculating, penniless young woman of thirty, with a 
sharp tongue, instead of the honest, patient, mild, hard-working 
servant of the Sweetlands. She is made to take the place of 
Sweetland’s sister Harriet in the novel as the confidant as well 
as servant of Sweetland. His sister Harriet doesn’t appear in 
the play at all. 

Valiant Dunnybrig in the novel is a religious fanatic who gets 
the idea that inasmuch as his wife can’t bear him children the 
Lord has ordained that her niece, Araminta Dench, shall. In 
the novel, it is this fact that makes Araminta jump at the sug- 
gestion of Sweetland’s sister, Harriet, to marry Sweetland. She 
is penniless and must get away from her uncle. 

In the novel the widow Windeatt is in love with the delightful 
Gabriel Shillingforth. Gabriel does not appear in the play, nor 
do the delightful parts of the novel about him and the widow. 

The lover of Sibley Shillingforth is Whitelock Smerdon, where- 
as the lover of Sibley Sweetland is Richard Coaker. The lover 
of Petronell is Elias Coaker, and for a short time Dr. Hugh Gren- 
ville, instead of George Smerdon. Dr. Grenville is represented by 
another name merely, i. e. as Dr. Rundle in the play. Parson 
Brown becomes merely Parson Tudor. The Smerdons have the 
same large family at Bone Hill Farm; Sallie Turtle the servant 
girl, whose character is sought by the widow Windeatt, becomes 
Polly Reep; Susan Maine, a nurse in the novel, becomes the 
servant of Miss Tapper in the play. 
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St. George and the Dragons,t a Devon comedy of caste, was 
given for the first time at the Birmingham Repertory Theatre, 
March 30, 1918, by Mr. A. E. Drinkwater, and later at the Kings- 
way Theatre, London, for quite a run. 

This play is traceable at least as far back as Les Précieuses 
Ridicules from which Eva Somerset borrows, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, an effective repartee.2?, Bernard Shaw took this type of 
character in hand and gave her the time of her life in his Fanny’s 
First Play. Here she is in Phillpotts’ play fresh and smiling and 
with all her favorite catchwords, and prating of ‘complex 
psychology” and of “‘living her own life’’ and shrilly reprimanding 
her ‘“‘obsolete parents’’ for their class prejudice. 

Phillpotts like Moliére duplicates the type and gives us a pair 
of revolting daughters who revolt in unison, declaim against a 
stupid world in duets, and quit the stage with identical gestures. 

Another stage type is the wily ecclesiastic, an Anglican Bishop 
actively interested in setting right wrong-headed courtships and 
adroitly guiding them into the right path. 

The independent Monica, a peer’s daughter, eager to abandon 
outworn conventions for “‘reality’’ is determined upon marrying 
a young peasant farmer, Edmund Copplestone, son of the yoeman 
farmer, John Copplestone, of Stonelands Farm. The clever bis- 
hop takes measures to show the idealistic Monica the reality of 
life in a farmer’s home, and to disgust her with the heavy joviality 
of the parents, the beer drinking, the gramophone, and the con- 
certina, and so prevent a mésalliance. 


Monica’s younger sister would throw herself away upon a 
raw young curate. The Bishop contrives to break off the match 
by the lure of a celibate chaplaincy to the curate’s desire for 
_ preferment and an appeal to the feminine spirit of self-sacrifice. 

The play might seem like a bit of intrigue, but the Bishop is a 
character in himself, not a mere agent in the plot. He has a 
talent for adapting himself to circumstances, and being all things 
to all men, even a boon companion to Dartmoor men. 


tPublished by Duckworth, (1919). 
"London Times, (June 12, 1919), 14; also Illus. L. N., (June 21, 1919), 914; also Graphic for 
the same date. All give very favorable reviews. 
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The best part of the play, however, is not the artificial in- 
trigue, but the pictures of Dartmoor farmhouse life, with its 
country featured truth and honesty, its hearty eating and 
drinking, its song and dance. 


Ill. 


THE PRIORITY OF EDEN PHILLPOTTS IN ENGLISH 
PEASANT DRAMA 


The first treatment of the English peasant done in the natural- 
istic manner and without exaltation in the plot or character- 
drawing came with Phillpotts’ domestic tragedies of Dartmoor 
life. This treatment neither sentimentalizes, nor caricatures, 
nor idealizes the peasant, but views him just as a human indivi- 
dual. 

Masefield’s plays? antedate Phillpotts’ Dartmoor plays, but, in 
his one successful peasant tragedy of Nan, he has felt the neces- 
sity of producing an exaltation of setting by the use of symbolism, 
as the coming in of the tide and the ramblings of old Gaffer over 
his dead sweetheart—"“ ‘is flower, and the strange fish in the net.”’ 

Masefield can be said to have written only one great English 
peasant drama that deserves to be kept alive. That is Nan.? 
The others are of very much inferior worth, lacking in pity, 
pathos, exaltation, and humor, whereas all seven peasant dramas 
of Phillpotts are of sustained power. 

While there is a sort of similarity in the themes of Masefield’s 
Nan and Phillpotts’ serious plays, namely the effect of crime 
upon a character, the methods of treatment of the two men are 
different and the impressions left very different. The conflicts 


"Campden Wonder produced Jan. 8, 1907, Nan produced May 24, 1908, and Mrs. Harrison 
apparently not yet produced. 
* Nan produced May 24, 1908. 
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in Phillpotts’ plays are rather with essentials than with externals, 
as in Masefield’s. One does not feel that Nan is at all a psy- 
chological study of the effect of the father’s death, but of environ- 
ment. The only thing that covers the stark, bare, repulsive 
realism of a murder play is the symbolism of the tide and the 
exalted wanderings of the Gaffer. 

Phillpotts is like Masefield in that in three of his serious dramas, 
he deals with crimes and the law. In one of them, he deals, only 
very indirectly, however, with the miscarriage of justice, a basic 
note in all three English peasant dramas of Masefield. 

Just as one does not think of Phillpotts’ Secret Woman as a 
tragedy of revenge, although it might be so considered, so one 
does not regard Nan as a tragedy of revenge. The other two 
plays, The Campden Wonder, and its sequel, Mrs. Harrison, might 
well be looked upon as revenge tragedies. _ 

In Phillpotts one is never given the idea as in Masefield, that 
innocence has no chance in the world against greed and malice. 
In fact the opposite is true. Innocence and right are made to 
triumph. Even in The Shadow where the innocent man dies, it 
is a death of self-sacrifice and cannot be thought of as a mis- 
carriage of justice. This may be due to the fact that criminal 
records furnished Masefield with his plots, whereas Phillpotts 
seems to have a natural bent for inventing plots and situations. 
Even in the detective story type, Phillpotts’ danger is in in- 
venting too many obstacles for his characters. He started out 
as a story teller, and as William Dean Howells has said in an 
early review, “If he only would have things happen from his 
characters instead of to them, he would be a great novelist.” 
This, I feel, he has since accomplished. 

There is nothing in Phillpotts of that peasant cruelty and 
brutality that we find in Masefield, unless it be in the lust for 
killing of the old poacher. Even here, however, that lust for 
killing is compensated for, in a way, by the sensitiveness he 
reveals in his dying command to draw the curtain aside that he 
may see the sunset. | 

Masefield’s plays lack humor. Phillpotts’ plays abound in 
humor, and he is fairly adept in the use of comic relief. There 
is nothing to relieve the somber, tragic atmosphere of Nan or 
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the other plays of Masefield, nor the seriousness of Cannan and 
Gibson, and Mrs. Ellis. There is no striking reading of life in 
Masefield. His dramatic work is just an observation of life. 

There is no ironic reading of life in Phillpotts’ plays, either of 
the flauntingly buoyant type of Synge, or the sullen, dogged, 
stoical, submissive kind of Cannan’s Miles Dixon. There is 
disillusionment that comes to Jesse in The Secret Woman, to 
Ives in The Mother, to the daughters in Saint George and the 
Dragons, to Sweetland in The Farmer's Wife, to Philip and Hester 
Blanchard in The Shadow, but it is a disillusionment that comes 
from life and experience, that sometimes brings tragedy, and 
sometimes joy, in which, however, there is no tinge of irony. 
Phillpotts does not seem to have felt the influence of Synge’s 
diction. The only characters in which we find the joy in reality 
that seems faintly akin to the grotesquerie of Synge and Cannan 
are the poacher of The Carrier Pigeon, and Moleskin in The 
Mother. Although Philip Blanchard in The Shadow, and Michael 
in The Secret Woman possess something of this joy in reality, not 
much is made of it. 

As there is in Phillpotts nothing of the exaltation of language 
or of the symbolism effected by the white horses of Ibsen’s Ros- 
mersholm, or by a continued and subtle reference to the tide 
coming up, or the call of the horn in Nan, and of the juxtaposi- 
tion of exaltation and brutality, a striking characteristic of 
Synge’s plays, so there is nothing of the qualities of extravagance 
of language or grotesquerie of situation that we find, for example, 
in Synge or in Cannan’s Miles Dixon. 

In Cannan’s and Masefield’s plays, we come closer to the soul 
of the peasant than in any other playwrights before Phillpotts. 
In Miles Dixon, James and John, Mary's Wedding, and Nan we 
have the windows of his inner being thrown open wide for us to 
see that therein are beauty, longings, serious thoughts, aspira- 
tions, cravings for human sympathy, disappointments, dis- 
illusionments, and crime that make the humblest on a plane 
with the highest. 

If we can say that George Eliot looked upon life as a moralist 
and her characters are never headstrong, and that Hardy looked 
upon life as a philosopher, and Cannan and Masefield as realists, 
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we may say that Phillpotts looks upon life as a humanist and as 
a naturalist and his main characters are always headstrong and 
violent. 

Cannan’s plays like Masefield’s antedate Phillpotts’ plays 
although not Phillpotts’ novel of The Secret Woman. All Cannan’s 
peasant plays are really plays of romantic themes in realistic garb. 
They are not much more than character sketches, for they lack 
the scope, depth, and breadth necessary to make them worthy to 
be considered as ambitious drama. They are all tragedies of the 
common-place, like Whistler’s etchings of scenes in which no 
other artist would have found beauty. 


Charles McEvoy’s realistic plays produced by Miss Horniman’s 
Company at the Gaiety Theatre, Manchester, also antedate 
Phillpotts’ plays, but not the novels of Phillpotts. McEvoy’s 
plays seem to emphasize plot rather than character. They can 
hardly be called humanistic. 


Synge’s influence may be seen in Masefield and Cannan, but 
Phillpotts goes back through the realistic domestic tragedies or 
murder plays of Lillo and Cumberland to The Yorkshire Tragedy 
and Arden of Feversham of Elizabethan drama. 


Phillpotts’ first play of violence did not appear until 1912, but 
this was based on a novel that had appeared in 1905, before 
either the Campden Wonder or the Playboy. Phillpotts before 
this had written novels of murder and revenge. The Farm and 
the Dagger, which appeared in 1904, is a novel of both revenge 
and murder. 


Woodbarrow Farm,? a three act comedy by Jerome K. Jerome, 
that follows the fortunes of an Exmoor farmer boy from the 
farm to the city and back again, somewhat on the lines of the 
prodigal son story, is a realistic play of peasant life antedating 
Phillpotts’, but its emphasis, too, is at times highly melodrama- 
tic. This venture in this field by Jerome K. Jerome is particularly 
interesting considering the collaboration, in 1891, of Jerome and 
Phillpotts in a three act comedy of a different kind, namely, 


t¥. Dr. F. A. Laurie’s Manchester School of English Dramatists for a full treatment. 
*Woodbarrow Farm—Play in three acts by Jerome K. Jerome. Produced at the Vaudeville, 
(Jan. 13, 1891). Text, French (1904). 
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Prude’s Progress. As in the case of Blackmore, Jerome’s associa- 
tions with Phillpotts seem, but for this exception, purely social. 


Phillpotts like Hall Caine, Masefield, and Synge found himself 
in portraying a people among whom he had gone to live. Caine 
went back at D. G. Rossetti’s suggestion to the Isle of Man;? 
Synge went back to the Aran Islands off the coast of Galway at 
W. B. Yeats’ suggestion; Masefield went from his life of wander- 
ing on sea and land to his home in southern England, and Phill- 
potts came from India to the land that had known the work of a 
famous ancestor, Bishop Henry Phillpotts of Exeter. 


Like all writers of the realistic and naturalistic school they are 
interested in showing men and women in their relation to their 
environment, and they have gone to the sections of the countries 
they know best. They have tried to take a section or piece of 
life and treat it roundly and completely, feeling little need of an 
artificial chain of action. This statement certainly applies to 
Phillpotts’ Widecombe Fair, the novel that in 1913 marks the 
height of his naturalistic portrayal of the epic of Dartmoor. 


The Forest on the Hulls is the only work of Phillpotts under 
consideration to breathe at times a feeling of class versus class 
that so generally permeates Galsworthy’s work. In all of Phill- 
potts’ serious plays there is the presence of the law, but the only 
miscarriage of justice found, a theme that Galsworthy has also 
dwelled upon, is in the play of The Shadow. Here, however, it 
is not really thought of as a miscarriage of justice for the innocent 
man willingly takes the place of the guilty one. 


There is a form of aesthetic presentation of the English peasant 
in drama that is idealistic. It is more concerned with a passionate 
or emotional embodiment in human form than a realistic portrayal 
like that of Phillpotts. Its aim or purpose is the presentation of 
spiritual emotions in human form and of feelings at crises in 
human lives. This phase is best represented in the plays of 
Lascelles Abercrombie and in those photographic snap-shots of 


tPrude’s Progress—Three act comedy by Jerome K. Jerome and Eden Phillpotts; produced 
at Cambridge Theatre Royal, (May 16, 1895); at The Comedy (May 22, 1895); at Terry’s, 
(July 29, 1895), Text French. 

iMy Story, Hall Caine, Appleton (Feb. i909), 300. 

sA novel; the play based on it, The Shadow, has no trace of this feelng. 
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human emotions, the plays of W. W. Gibson. These go back 
through Tennyson’s Northern Farmer to Wordsworth’s choice 
of the common people for the same purpose of embodying 
simple human emotions. They give idealistic treatments of 
classic material in that they portray the mental conception of a 
material object rather than the material object. Abercrombie’s 
work especially is filled with symbolism. 

Both Abercrombie and Gibson are essentially descriptive and 
narrative poets. Abercrombie seems to possess the greater 
dramatic power of the two. These men have been very closely 
associated, notably along with John Drinkwater and Rupert 
Brooke in contributing to New Numbers, a quarterly magazine 
of verse which ran for a year, and in the Cheshire Cheese Club 
meetings until the war broke up the group, and sent Rupert 
Brooke to his death?. These men have exerted a reciprocal 
influence. The method used by W. W. Gibson in Hoops resem- 
bles very closely that of Abercrombie in The End of the World 
where a group of rustics is made to discourse through two acts 
.like a company of poets and philosophers. Gibson’s Borderlands 
and Thoroughfares also shows the influence of Abercrombie. 
On the other hand, the treatment of subject matter in Aber- 
crombie’s play Deborah, even to the name Deborah Grey, 
which occurs in Gibson’s Betrothed in Daily Bread is traceable to 
Gibson’s fishing folk. | 

Abercrombie and Gibson present the intellectual idea both 
allegorically and poetically, and always with an appeal to the 
emotions. Their poetry possesses virility, evocative power of 
word and image, variety of phraseology, imagination, and fine 
rhythm. 

There is no attempt on the part of Abercrombie in his plays 
to treat his peasants realistically or photographically as Phill- 
potts does. Abercrombie selects rural characters, because 
through them he can best portray primitive emotions. His 
peasant plays are not at all peasant plays in the sense that 
Philpotts’ are. Abercrombie aims only to present some signifi- 
cant spiritual emotion humanly embodied; any kind of embodi- 


«Dial 62, (March 22, 1917), 225. 
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ment will do that will allow the action to work free and unen- 
cumbered. The Adder, for instance, symbolizes one character's 
sense of hereditary sin. Abercrombie chooses rustics simply be- 
cause their frank minds, always close to nature, give him the 
kind of embodiment he wants. His characters are not realistic 
imitations, but rustics raised to a higher plane. Abercrombie 
also feels that rustic speech is one out of which a poetic dramatic 
diction can be wrought more effectively and convincingly than 
out of culivated speech, as it is furthest from stock diction. 
Abercrombie doesn’t try to imitate rustic speech, but to essen- 
tialize and heighten the poetic value always inherent in rustic 
speech. He tries to make it explicit and dominant. In fact, 
Metcalfe is about the only one of all the dramatists reviewed 
who has faithuflly produced the actual dialect of the peasants. 

The Staircase is a kaleidoscopic picture of the soul of a woman 
at the painfully decisive moment of final choice for better or for 
worse. Ihe End of the World is the only piece of Abercrombie’s 
that possesses humor. This absence of humor seems to be a com- 
mon characteristic of Abercrombie, Gibson, Cannan and Mase- 
field. 

Gibson, like Abercrombie, does not attempt to picture peasants 
realistically and photographically in the way that Phillpotts does. 
Abercrombie, we have seen, selects them in order the better to 
convey spiritual emotions. Gibson selects them because he has 
heard their pitiful human cry against social and economic ills as 
it ascends from mines, as it descends the tortuous stairs of badly 
built tenements, as it breaks forth from wives and mothers whose 
husbands have been lost in fishing boats at sea. 

Since 1910, when, in Daily Bread he left entirely his earlier 
poetry of art such as Urlyn the Harper, he has been moved with 
deep pity for life among the humble folk.?, His conscience has 
been touched so that someone has described his poetry as the 
“spirit of pity contemplating human patience in the face of 
overwhelming odds.’ Unlike Galsworthy he offers no help or 
solution. He has heard the cry and passes it on in all its grimness. 


tDial 62, (March 22, 1917), 226. 
2Six of his actable peasant plays of northern shepherds were written before 1910, and presage 
his later work. Womenkind, (1913), alone, is after 1910. 
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Gibson is less idealistic than Abercrombie in his art. The im- 
pression his work gives is almost that of a realistic treatment, 
for his idealism departs from realism only in its greater selectivity 
and its heightening of the pertinent in fact and detail, and its 
very slight use of symbolism. He is no Parnassian, for his con- 
cern is with emotion, and yet, on the other hand, he is no decad- 
ent, for the emotions he depicts are not the abnormal and morbid, 
but those concerned with emotional crises in the lives of common- 
place folk. 

Dramatic poems like those of Gibson’s Daily Bread, although 
they deal with Hodge and his wife slaving nineteen hours a day 
to feed their babes, or with another Hodge drawn to the city and 
starving in a garret, or with a peasant wife and child trudging 
the road to seek a job, or with a heartbroken, blind old mother 
of the Betrothed (so suggestive of Abercrombie’s Deborah and 
Synge’s Riders), are not meant for acting. They belong to closet 
drama and do not come within the scope of this thesis that aims 
to consider only actable peasant plays. | 

Gibson has given us about seven actable peasant dramas, two 
of which have actually been staged. They are crises in the lives 
of humble folk in the north of England. They all deal with love. 

They are more static than Abercrombie’s poems. Gibson’s 
crises are not climaxes reached through a development before 
our eyes, but rather an instantaneous exposure with photogra- 
phic precision of overpowering passion. 

Gibson’s philosophy of life seems to be summed up in the 
phrase “the pity of it all.” He dwells upon the patience born of 
suffering that has nothing sullen or sodden about it like that 
portrayed in Miles Dixon, but is a kind of heroic thing. The 
whole effect is wrought by the characters themselves by way of 
dialogue. There is crisis, but little conflict of wills, little char- 
acter contrast, slight dramatic tension. The Ferry and Women- 
kind seem to be the least static. 

His peasants have no glamor thrown over them. His pictures 
in these longer plays are born of a brooding over humanity 
struggling against itself. In Daily Bread, though, the struggle 
is against economic environment. Nowhere is evident the pes- 
simism of Hardy, or the tragic optimism of Phillpotts, or the 
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ironic joy of Synge. He is the Millet of English peasant drama, 
a painter of simple, crucial, pathetic moments in the lives of the 
English shepherds of the north country, moments that speak for 
themselves and are pregnant with meaning, that are old as the 
race, yet ever new, as universal as the human family, yet as 
particular as the individual. No question of caste enters as in 
Galsworthy, nor of right or wrong as in George Eliot. He is 
interested solely in portraying the emotional significance of the 
moment’s experience. In each realistic scene is caught the over- 
heard note that transforms the physical into the spiritual, so 
keen is his psychological insight, no matter how slight or common- 
place the incident. 


In this class of notable, non-realistic portrayals of the peasant 
is Miss Violet Pearns’ Wild Birds. This, unlike Gibson’s and 
Abercrombie’s work is in prose. 


Wild Birds is a fanciful, four act play written in the Devon- 
shire dialect about Devonshire farmers. The setting is a Dart- 
moor farm-house kitchen, save for one scene, which is in the 
living-room of the cottage of Dirk, the lover. 


In this play there breathes the spirit of Dartmoor. The chief 
character, Janifred Gurney, the nineteen year old daughter of 
the aged and religious Jabez and his younger, much more force- 
ful wife, was born on the moor on Midsummer Eve. She personi- 
fies and demonstrates the lure of the moor. Ophelia-like she be- 
comes distraught at the lie that her farmer lover, Dirk Stewer, 
tells her to the effect that her tramp and vagabond lover, Gabriel, 
with his magic flute, is dead and will never return according to 
his promise. Gabriel had promised to return at the new moon, 
to marry her, and teach her the way to call the squirrels and the 
seven-sleepers. | 

Her father and mother for fear that a jealous and officious 
neighbor, Mrs. Willis, and a narrow-minded parson, Mr. Critch- 
combe, will insist upon their wild bird being caged as mad, 
persuade the dazed daughter to consent to marriage in the 


_ #Not published. Ms. furnished through the kindness of Curtis Brown, Ltd., London. The 
play was produced by Muriel Pratt at the Gaiety Theatre, Manchester, according to a letter 
from Miss Pratt under date of Mar. 9, 1915. 
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thought that she will have the protection she so much needs 
when they are gone. 

When after Janifred’s marriage the full nature of her situation 
breaks upon her and she becomes conscious that surrender to 
him means desertion of her love for Gabriel, she rushes out into 
the moor, calling upon Gabriel as she goes. On Gabriel’s failure 
to respond, she, rather than yield, ‘‘finds deep waters.” 

Gabriel arrives too late to save her body, but in time to tell 
the parents that her beautiful spirit is not dead, but is in the 
“glad rush of the spring time on the full beauty of summer, in 
autumn’s death in glory, and the blue of the hills after rain.” 

The characterization is strong. As is generally the case in 
these peasant dramas, the first act moves too leisurely. In fact 
the whole play would be improved by condensation. 

It is intimated frequently that Janifred may be a fairy change- 
ling, because of her nature and because of her birth on the moor 
on Midsummer Night. There she lay a whole night exposed to 
the mercy of the moor before her father finally discovered her 
and the unconscious mother, who had wandered to the moor in 
her sleep, and there, after giving birth to the child, had become 
unconscious. This strangeness of birth and the sound of the 
piper Gabriel’s flute in the storm helps produce a poetic exal- 
tation akin to that of the call of Pan in Hewlett’s Pan and the 
Young Shepherd, and of the storm in Abercrombie’s Deborah, 
although lacking in the grandeur of the latter. It is akin to the 
white horses of Ibsen’s Rosmersholm and the tidé and the horn 
and the strange fish in the nets of Nan. The tramp echoes Can- 
nan’s Miles Dixon. 

The dialogue possesses the evocative power of Synge without 
the satire of the author of The Shadow of the Glen. 

The theme, if theme there be, is that ethereal beauty and 
spiritual oneness with nature are not to be subdued by the phy- 
sical or the human, and that there can be no marriage between 
the two. A thing of beauty is a joy forever, “‘is never lost, can 
never end, and will be found again when beauty comes to its own 
in the world without end.” 

Mention has already been made of Phillpotts’ use of the law. 
In all three of his longer serious plays it plays a very important 
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part. In two it is used to mark the climax of the action, and in 
the other its power is felt twice; first, directly, and then indirectly. 
Its use is highly dramatic. Hardy makes little use, if any, of the 
law in his plays. Even Tess in the play in not handed over to the 
law for the murder of Alec Trantridge, which is actually given on 
the stage, but dies at Stonehenge,’ and the Farmer Boltwood 
part of Far from the Madding Crowd is omitted altogether from 
the play.2_ Hall Caine’s use of the law is highly theatric and 
melodramatic in his Manx criminal plays. These give the im- 
pression of carefully concocted plots rather than actual happen- 
ings, as vehicles for acting rather than character-studies or read- 
ings of lifes Both Phillpotts’ and Hall Caine’s plays are con- 
cerned with the consequences of crimes that the law afterward 
steps in to avenge, but the treatment of one is psychological and 
naturalistic, the other spectacular and idealistic. Hardy’s 
characters meet tragedy through an opposing chance, fate, or 
environment, rather than through law.‘ 


All Phillpotts’ Dartmoor peasant plays, save St. George and 
the Dragons, are, like the Hardy and the Hall Caine plays, adapta- 
tions of novels. Hall Caine’s seem most closely to approach 
independent treatments of the themes of his novels,—that is, the 
themes and materials of his plays seem to have been suggested 
rather than furnished by the novels. The only Hardy plays to 
materially change the nature of the ending of a Hardy novel, as 
well as reduce the element of rustic humor to a part less conspicu- 
ous than that occupied in the other plays, is The Woodlanders.® 
This is made tragedy unmistakable, ending “in a sombre tragic 
note, the death of Giles Winterbourne in the rain-sodden woods 
and the lament of the two women who have loved him, Grace 
Melbury and Marty South, over his dead body and undeserved 


‘London Times, (Feb. 20, 1900), H. A. Kennedy’s Tess. 

tibid., (May 1, 1882). 

sibid., (Feb. 16, 22, and 24, 1916). 

‘In both the novels Tess and Far from the Madding Crowd the law seems to be used simply to 
get the characters out of the way after the novelist is through with them. 

sThe term Hardy play is used to designate not only the three adaptations of the Hardy 
novels made by Hardy himself, but those made by the other adapters. This seems warrant- 
ed because of the use of the expression the Hardy Players to designate the amateur perform- 
ers of the plays. 

‘London Times, (Nov. 20, 1913 and Nov. 2, 1908), on Trumpet Major in particular. 
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fate’’. Mr. Evans has eliminated from the play the tardy reconcilia- 
tion of Grace Melbury and her erring repentant husband which 
lightens the shadow of the ending of the novel. The death of Tess 
on Stonehenge instead of her surrender to the law in Tesst and the 
omission of the Farmer Boltwood episode in Far From the Mad- 
ding Crowd do not materially change these plays from the novels.? © 
In Kennedy’s Tess, in spite of the humor of milkmaids and a 
comically acted John Durbeyfield, the tone is still gloomy and 
intellectual. Without the haze of poetry of the novel, the melo- 
dramatic character of the plot stands forth as a seduction, a 
deception, an intercepted letter, a confession, a parting, a loss of 
father and home, a relapse into impropriety, a taunt, a murder, 
a reunion, a death scene. The dramatis personae are a villain, 
a wronged person, a prig, and some comic rustics.3 

The differences in the plays of Phillpotts from his novels have 
already been considered. At this point all that is necessary is to 
recall that the greatest change in adaptation was in the character- 
ization of Elias Waycott from that of his prototype in the novel, 
Timothy Snow, and in his death instead of that of Philip Blanc- 
hard, the prototype of John Redstone in the novel. The effect 
of these changes, however, was merely to change the gloom of 
death to the quasi-gloom of having to live a life under a shadow 
by a man whose whole being revolted at the thought. 

On the other hand, in Hall Caine’s Pete, for example, ‘‘the 
central idea, the gradual degradation of a strong and able man 
through the cowardice which dared not face and live out an 
early fault has its balance shifted to meet the needs of melo- 
drama. Not the Deemster, Philip Christian, but Pete, becomes 
the central figure, and the idea of the theme is inevitably lost.’’4 
In Wilson Barrett’s earlier dramatization of The Manxman,s 
although we have something like equality of interest between 
Pete Quilliam and Philip Christian, the story is concerned ex- 
clusively with the relations of Kate Cregeen, daughter of the 
landlord of the Manx Fairy Tavern, with her husband, Pete 

tibid., (Feb. 20, 1900). 

aibid., (May 1, 1882). 

sSaturday Review, 89: 264. 


sLondon Times, (Aug. 31, 1908), 9. 
sibid., (Nov. 19, 1895), 5. 
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Quilliam, on the one hand, and her lover, Philip Christian, on the 
other. Furthermore, in this earlier version we have the piling up 
of scene upon scene; the concealment of Kate in the Deemster’s 
house while he is giving a numerously attended official reception 
in the third act; the disclosure in Pete’s desolate cottage to the 
husband that not even the child is his, and the grand final scene 
in the fifth act where just as the Deemster Philip is being in- 
stalled as governor of the island a woman is brought before him 
for attempting suicide from her sorrow and shame. To the 
governor, when he says the guilty man should be beside her, she 
unveils her face, showing him that of Kate the woman he him- 
self had betrayed. In official uniform the governor steps down 
beside her, reveals his sin, and asks to share the pitiful woman’s 
lot, a solution to which the frenzied Pete consents. We are lead 
to believe that a divorce will be secured that the two may live 
together. 


Hall Caine’s Ben-my-chree,! a dramatization of The Deemster, 
a tale of a crime of a century and a half before in a Manx fishing 
village, was the first Manx play since Peveril of the Peak. It was 
the first novel of Caine’s to be dramatized. After following the 
novel for the first three acts fairly closely, it departs into the dis- 
play of the intrigues of the worthless governor of the island to 
win the hand of Mona, daughter of the cruel Deemster, a man 
risen from the people who gladly aids the governor in his in- 
tention. There is the customary building up to the great scene. 
Here it is in the church where the Bishop and a full congregation 
are gathered amid subdued strains of music. Into this scene the 
hero Dan bursts at the cost of his life to save his beloved Mona 
from the charges brought against her good name by the governor, 
because of her refusal to wed him. At the same time by showing 
the governor’s charge to be false he causes the governor’s death. 

The greater degree of theatricality in plot construction and 
the physical nature of the conflict, in spite of at times a lack of 
crisp and natural dialogue,? and a tendency to introduce religious 
and social declamations would seem to explain the greater degree 


London Times, (May 18, 1888), 10. 
aibid., (Feb. 16 and 22, 1916; Aug. 31, 1908; June 3, 1921). 
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of popularity on the commercial stage which his plays have en- 
joyed over those of Hardy and Phillpotts. 

The production of the Hardy plays, outside of the three plays 
that were professionally produced for a few times, comparatively 
speaking, has been confined to amateur productions by the 
Dorchester Debating and Dramatic Society at the Dorchester 
Corn Exchange, organized about 1905, or before the London 
Society of Dorset Men, or to open-air performances’ at beauti- 
ful and often remote country-seats for local charity, such as the 
production of Far from the Madding Crowd and Under the Green- 
wood Tree at the Manor house of Binghams Malcoule, in the 
centre of Dorset in the summer time for motor parties from near- 
by counties. Hardy has stipulated that the plays shall not be 
given outside the county except before the Society of Dorset 
men at London.? 

The production of Phillpotts’ peasant plays has been confined 
to repertory theatres and short runs except for the Devon comedy 
St. George and the Dragons, which ran for forty-three consecutive 
nights at the Kingsway Theatre, London and The Farmer's Wife 
which is still enjoying a long run at the Court Theatre, London. 
Phillpotts and Hastings’ The Angel in the House had a run of 
one hundred and thirty consecutive performances at the Savoy 
Theatre,t London, and was given in Boston.’ This and The 


Shadow’ are the only plays of Phillpotts that have been given in | 


America and The Shadow, we have seen, was not received well in 
America. 


sLondon Times, July 28, 1921. 

2Letter of H. A. Martin, Sec’y of Dorchester Debating and Dramatic Society to writer. 
tStage Year Bk., (1920). 

sibid., (1916). 

sibid., (1918). 

‘New York Times, (April 25, 1922); New Republic (May 10, 1922). 


IV. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


Phillpotts’ reading of life in both novels and plays is quite 
different from Hardy’s. If Hardy may be said to exhibit the 
pessimistic philosophy of Schopenhauer in his portrayal of Wessex 
life, Phillpotts may be said to exhibit the tragic optimism of 
Nietsche in his portrayal of Dartmoor life. 

As Nietsche went beyond his predecessor and early guiding 
spirit Schopenhauer and his emphasis upon the will to live as 
superior to the intellect to an emphasis upon the impulse or the 
feeling that furnishes the motive to the will to live,? so Phillpotts 
goes beyond Hardy’s exaltation of the mere will to live to an 
emphasis upon the physical desires or impulses that prompt his 
characters to the will to live. Therefore, we find in Phillpotts’ 
works deeper psychological analysis of each act and motive of 
his characters and less emphasis upon the physical self-assertive- 
ness itself. 

Phillpotts has carried out the advice of George Moore to 
Thomas Hardy? to leave his idealized pictures of the romance of 
Wessex and paint its crimes and passions, for he has dealt with 
the crimes and passions of the lowly folk of Dartmoor. Whether 
Phillpotts knew of this advice is not known. It is certain, how- 
ever, that notwithstanding his naturalistic portrayal of a corner 


*Wallace, W., Lectures and Essays on Natural Theology and Ethics, (1898), 513. 
»Manchester Guardian, (Nov. 14, 1911). 
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of life with the completeness of a Balzac or a Zola, and the fact 
that, as he has said, he sees his characters rise out of the land- 
scape as figures in it and a part of it,? he has seen them through 
the eyes of one who knew well the Nietschean philosophy of life 
and who saw affirmation of it bring tragedy, because of the 
social law of man. 

Not for a moment does Phillpotts impress one as seeking an 
opportunity to express a philosophic thesis, as Hardy does, but 
he has tried to be courageous in the face of those things in life 
that would ordinarily arouse a Schopenhauerian pessimism, 
negation, and quietism in the observer and faithful portrayer of 
life. He has the fundamental Nietschean doctrine of life that 
desire is the spring of vital instinct,? a desire that lies beyond 
good or evil, and rejoices in life irrespective of any question of 

_ suffering. Schopenhauer’s ideal man with his denial or negation 
of the ‘‘will to live’ has no place in Phillpotts’ Dartmoor drama. 
Affirmation and self-assertion are the striking characteristics of 
the male protagonists of all these serious plays, and the tragedy 
results in each case, not because they flaunt a moral law, but 
because they break the social law of man, the law of the herd. 
In each case the strong man is overcome by the law of the herd, 
the law that stifles individual egoism. 

Like Nietsche he sees in life the sacrifice of the highest types, 
and to any criticism of decadence, because of his treatment of 
crime and passion, he would undoubtedly answer like Nietsche 
that ‘‘to be forced to fight against the instincts is the very 
formula of decadence, and to attack the passions at the root is 
to assail the roots of life.’’4 , | 

One finds again and again reference in his works to Nietsche,5 
and in a letter he has avowed his great admiration for much of 
Nietsche, particularly his contempt for humbug and baseness, 
and his steadfast vision and love of art.° 

sBookbuyer, X XV, 122-123. 

*Faguet, Emile,On Reading Nietsche, trans. by Geo. Raffalovick; Moffat, Yard & Co., (1918,) 
my etii J. N., Will to Freedom, Scribners, (1917), 67. Wallace, W. op. cit., 316-7. 

4Wallace, W., op. cit., 521. 

sForeword to Widecombe Fair, Little Brown & Co., (1913), p. VII, Hiatus, 21 and 28; Dance 


of the Months, Gowans & Gray, London, (1911), 52. 
‘Letter to C. W. Meadowcroft, not published. . 
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In The Secret Woman Anthony Redvers is typical of the loosen- 
ing of the bonds of conventional morality, the indulgence of 
instincts no matter how sensual. To him there was no sin in 
faithlessness to Ann, his wife, and in his illicit love for Salome. 
In his mind, the sole harm came to Ann when she found it out. 
To Philip Blanchard in The Shadow, there was no remorse for 
the murder of the old skinflint oppressor Jacob Waycott. It was 
only later when Elias was accused of the deed and the law of the 
herd became active against an innocent man that he felt the need 
of a defense. 


These men as well as Ives Pomeroy and Moleskin in The 
Mother, Harry Hawke, the old poacher-reprobate in The Car- 
rier-Pigeon, and Michael in The Secret Woman, all exemplify the 
theory of the deification of the individual, and in their absence 
of reasoning, exhibit a temperament of ‘‘Yea to life’’ that spon- 
taneously obeys instinct and the will to live their lives. In each 
of the serious plays there is one who exalts the individual egoism 
to an extent possible only in primitive society. 


In The Secret Woman this type of character meets death at the 
hands of the law of the jungle, for the she-beast kills the faithless 
he-beast. The she-beast then struggles with the law of slave 
morality that says, to make herself right with God, she must 
first surrender to the law of the herd. 


This law of the herd Michael Redvers fights, and only surren- 
ders to, when he is made to see that in that way alone lies his 
mother’s peace of mind. He was forced into this position, for 
he would have wreaked the law of the jungle on his brother 
Jesse, whose weakness had to his mind betrayed his mother. 


_ Tempestuous, blusterous Ives in The Mother is another charac- 
ter that believes in taking the law into his own hands. In this 
case a mother’s love that turns a son over to the law for punish- 
ment and then follows him even after her death finally tames his 
individualistic egoism to the point at which he is willing to let 
the woman he loves choose another man than himself without 
assuming that it is his bounden duty to blow the other man’s 
head off. Tolerance for another’s will than his own marks the 
subtle change in this man’s exercise of the will to live. Ives 
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like the others, was a pagan, but his heart yielded to mother 
love.t , 

Side by side with the character that naturally exemplifies this 
individualistic egoism there is often one who believes in the 
theory, but whose temperament prohibits his living it, like Jesse 
in The Secret Woman. Timothy Snow in the novel of The Forest 
on the Hill is another of this same type, although, unlike Jesse, 
his last act of self-preservation at the expense of another makes 
him a true example of the individualistic ego. His prototype in 
the play of The Shadow is an entirely different creature, although 
he, like Jesse, commits suicide because sympathy and pity 
prevent his being true to his individulastic ego. 

Nietsche protested against the idolization of emotional pity 
and sympathy, sometimes referred to as the essential teaching of 
Christ by the sensitive and sentimental, and which Schopenhauer 
dignified with the title of ethical principle.? 

To the class of Jesse and Elias Waycott belongs Farmer North- 
more of The Mother. Love unrequited came to him late in life 
and wrecked a previously strong and admirable character. 

Phillpotts’ creed has been termed pseudo-scientific and irritat- 
ings If it is irritating because affirmation of life generally spells 
tragedy in his work, that irritation should not be against 
Phillpotts’ treatment of his subject matter, but against his 
particular choice of subject matter. If the assertion of a will to 
live brings the individual in conflict with the law of the herd, 
it is a true reading of life to have tragedy result and ‘‘this fearless 
acceptation of things as they are lifts a creator higher than Aris- 
totle’s terror and pity to a realm that denies the subjection of 
any emotion”’.4 

If Phillpotts’ creed is termed pseudo-scientific because he has 
his women characters like Ann Redvers and Avisa Pomeroy, 
and, to less extent, Hester Dunnybrig, seek and find consolation in 
religion in their struggle to live their lives, yet there is high sanc- 
tion for such consolation. Nietsche himself would approve it 


tA strong influence in Children of the Mist, The Secret Woman and other works. 
*Wallace, W., op. cit., 537. 

Phelps, Wm. L., The Advance of the English Novel, Dodd, Mead & Co., 242. 
4Foreword to Widecombe Fair, p. VIII. .) 
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for, although continually denouncing the Christian ethics as slave 
morality, he yet recognized in religion as in art, a means of “‘em- 
bellishing life by concealing or interpreting away everything 
that is ugly,’’ and believed that “without their help pessimism 
would reign unchecked.’ He even counts: 

The homines religiosi among the artists, and, considered in their several 
degrees, art, religion, and science, are illusions spread over things, devices by 


which human creatures may help themselves in life, for all life, it is declared, 
rests on semblance, art, illusion, optic necessity of perspective and of errors. ! 


Again Nietsche says, 


Religion is a kind of art, perhaps the supreme form of art. It, too, is a bul- 
wark against pessimism; an instrument which the will to live uses in its struggle 
against the hostile forces of the universe-forces deadly to man. As such it has 
its value, its justification. The question of truth of religion is immaterial. 
The question is, does it sustain life? does it give strength in the struggle for 
existence? Science and religion are only steps.—What science is unequal to 
perform, art and religion may in some measure hope to accomplish.? 

Aside from the point that Phillpotts is not going counter 
to Nietsche in this matter, there is the far more important ob- 
servation that while it may be unscientific to have religion play 
such a prominent part, it is perhaps a more faithful portrayal 
of life than we have in Hardy’s almost exclusively pagan and 
unreligious people. 

As one would expect in a well rounded picture, there are among 
Phillpotts’ women pagans like Jill Wickett of The Mother, 
and Salome Westaway of The Secret Woman, just as among the 
men we find the religious type. His male protagonists, however, 
are agnostics with the exception of gentle Elias Waycott. His 
minor male characters are either fanatically religious, like 
Nathaniel Tapp, or presumptiously and amusingly so, like 
Turtle. 

There is nothing of the didactic religious sermonizing and 
pronouncements on religion and morals that fly from Hall Caine’s 
people with noise and frequency. In Hall Caine’s play Pete, for 
example, Pete Quilliam is made the central character and the 
Deemster Philip Christian is subordinated so that the theme of 


rWallace, W., op. cit., 515. 
aibid., 519-20. 
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the novel The Manxman, the degradation of a strong able man 
through the cowardice that dared not face and live down an 
early fault, is lost. There is none of the parade of virtuous in- 
dignation and moral sentiment like the outburst on the wrongs 
of women deprived of their children that is so typical of Caine’s 
dramatizations, as typical in fact as the unborn child. A quiet 
abiding trust would seem to characterize the types that survive 
in Phillpotts’ works. 

If there is a thesis in Phillpotts, it is that the sacrifice of some 
of the best types of humanity comes because of the cosmic law 
that they must be true to themselves, for they can’t be otherwise. 
There is no such thing as absolute free will, and while a man may 
be guilty before the law of man that cannot take account of those 
who do not adjust themselves to it, in the sight of neither God 
nor man can he be called a sinner. Anthony Redvers was what 
he was, because he was true to himself. Ann Redvers lapsed into 
herself and became a murderess. And it was mere chance that 
in both novel and play brought on the tragedy.? 

It is this viewing of man as he is in his heart, with sympathy, 
the fearless acceptation of things as they are, that denies the 
subjection of any emotion, that makes me term Phillpotts a 
humanist. He portrays individual souls exulting in their human- 
ity and the joy of the will to live going down to defeat, because 
the potter had molded them of a different clay. He is the true 
lover of humanity who “rises above the denser airs wherein pessi- 
mism, realism, and sentimentality flourish into the rare atmos- 
phere where only the humanist can breathe.’’3 

He is a naturalist because he, as an artist, portrays men and 
things as they are, without selection, intensification, or exaggera- 
tion. However, as he deals not only with mankind in its natural 
state without supernatural revelation or influence, but also with 
them as believers in the supernatural, one cannot look upon him 

*London Times, (Aug. 31, 1908, and Feb. 22, 1916). 

*In the novel it was the wind on the window in The Secret Woman, p. 206; in the play it was 
the whistling of Widecombe Fair that prevented Ann from hearing her husband express contri- 
tion. In the play it hardly can be called chance, for the whistling of Widecombe Fair on all 
occasions is made a characteristic of Anthony. The chance exists only in that at the moment 
of her forgiveness he should have whistled the tune that brought back vividly the night on 


Halstock Glen. 
3Foreword to Widecombe Fair, pp. VII and VIII. 
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as a naturalist in the philosophical sense. All through his works 
runs a sort of balancing of the two main types,’ yet in no sense 
does his art impress one as idealistic. His individuals are not 
types, but real flesh and blood. 

As I have said Nietsche seems to me to have exerted consider- 
able influence over Phillpotts’ philosophy, and the strong ethical 
import of his work is due to the tragedy that results from an 
affirmation of life that would set the individual law against the 
universal law. 


*Especially evident in Pan and the Twins, 1922, where the pagan philosophy is exemplified 
in one brother, and the Christian in the other. 


V. 


THE ART OF EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


All three serious plays have a very similar plot construction. 
Each play proceeds to a crisis, meant for a climax, that comes in 


each play at the very end, so that there is practically no descend- 


ing action. ~The denouement comes at the moment of “‘intended”’ 
climax. The fact that there is a fifth act in The Secret Woman 
does not alter this statement, for the fifth act is only made 
necessary by the third act, and the third act should either have 
been omitted or, if intended for comic relief, condensed, and 
made dramatic, somewhat as Shakespeare made his porter scene 
in Macbeth. This third act, although extremely delightful as 
a revelation of more characters of Dartmoor, functions very 
poorly, in fact destroys the unity of the plot and impedes the 
action. 


I have said “meant for a climax’’ and “intended climax’’ 
advisedly. I do not feel that there is in any of Phillpotts’ serious 
plays a real climax in the dramatic sense. We have a series of 
crises in which the characters of the protagonists are revealed by 
their reaction to obstacles humanly embodied and existing with- 
out themselves, although like Macbeth’s weird sisters existing 
as well within themselves. These crises do not proceed in an 
ascending scale of theatrical appeal, although they may in one 
of dramatic appeal. In The Secret Woman, for example, the 
physically tragic event of the murder overshadows all subsequent 
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spiritual crises, because these subsequent spiritual crises lack 
the theatric suspense or thrill that accompanies the murder. In 
The Mother and The Shadow, Phillpotts avoided this mistake by 
having the act of violence committed before the play began. 
However, in these two plays I do not feel that we have anything 
but a succession of crises of equal emotional appeal, and even in 
these two it is a question in my mind as to whether the arrests 
(in The Mother at the end of the first act; in The Shadow at the 
end of the second act) do not, because of their theatrical and 
dramatic character, overshadow in emotional appeal the less 
theatrical, but more dramatic subsequent spiritual crises. One 
cannot feel this objection in the analyses of Pinero of The Thunder- 
bolt or Mid-Channel, or in Ibsen’s catastrophic plays, or in Shake- 
speare’s plays like Macbeth or Hamlet. Macbeth’s ascent after 
the murder is marked by nothing less theatrical than other 
murders worse than the first. One grand mélée and debacle 
marks the culmination of Hamlet’s conquest of character. 

Phillpotts’ great fault in plot construction, therefore, is his 
inability to subordinate his crises according to their degree of 
combined theatrical and dramatic appeal, so that there may be 
either an increasing of dramatic tension, or at least sustained 
suspense. More skillful motivation might have converted mere 
curiosity into suspense, but the effect is that of development by 
a succession of episodes equal in emotional appeal. 

The denouement in each case is brought about by causes be- 
yond the control of protagonist and antagonist. In The Secret 
Woman it is brought by the confession of Jesse to Ann’s rival, 
Salome, and her revenge; in The Mother by the confession of 
Jill, a faintly sketched foil to both Avisa and Ruth; and in The 
Shadow by the suicide of the accused, but innocent Elias, an 
unintentional antagonist. 

In The Secret Woman the protagonist Ann is, after the murder, 
more the recipient of action than the protagonists of the other 
two plays. In the other two plays they are to a less extent the 
recipients of action, that is less acted upon and more provocative 
of action in themselves. There is passion in action in all three, 


tThere are as many as six episodes or crises of equal emotional appeal in the fourth act, ae 
if by piling one on top of another he might counteract the overshadowing effect of the murder. 
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but only in the last two plays do the characters develop. Both 
Philip and Ives may be said to be different at the end of the play. 
All three plays study the effect of an act of violence upon the 
characters involved. The law is only indirectly an obstacle. The 
primary obstacle in each case is the individual’s own nature. 

The exposition is that of the “nineties,’’ that is through the 
slow and indirect gossip of minor characters as the curtain rises. 
The method of portrayal by episode is particularly apparent in 
the giving of Anthony’s murder, a part of the exposition, on the 
stage. Two acts of the five in The Secret Woman, one of the four 
acts in The Mother, and two of the three acts of The Shadow are 
consumed in exposition that in present day plays would be put 
in a few pages at the most, and the whole play given in one act. 

There are no sub-plots, for the love affairs of Barbara West- 
away and William Arscott in The Secret Woman and Arthur Brown 
and Lizzie Pomeroy in The Mother, if intended as minor plots are 
not even still-born, for they remain in embryo. 

Phillpotts might have made the third act of The Secret Woman 
dramatically effective as comic relief had he been willing to 
ruthlessly cut down his portrayal of Dartmoor characters. No 
matter how interesting in the novel, or in themselves, in the play 
they still clog the movement of the main action. _ 

A realization of crude handling of this part of the dramatic 
technique probably caused Phillpotts to change his use of the 
comic characters of his novels, as well as a realization of the need 
for the elimination of all that did not help the main plot. I have 
already mentioned the placing of the acts of violence anterior 
to the opening of the action of the play in the two later serious 
plays. In the matter of the handling of the comedy element, 
there is a marked change, except for the one little scene of the 
rustics at the inn in Act II of The Mother and the opening scene 
in the grocery shop of Sarah Durinybrig in The Shadow. Reduced 
and sharpened as these scenes are, they are still too spread out. 
His method of handling the comedy element in both The Shadow 
and The Mother instead of concentrating it in single scenes or 
acts is rather to have amusing characters, those oddities of un- 
conscious humor but hardly fitting into the scheme, move in and 
out of the play, whenever the action needs a little humor. So 
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used are Emmanuel Codd, the sour potman at the Green Man, 
the old poacher, Nathan Cawker, alias Moleskin in The Mother, 
and the two clowns Gay and Turtle in The Shadow. The group 
method of handling the rustics is more after the Hardy method, 
although in Phillpotts they are rarely handled as mere chorus 
or setting for realistic effect as in Hardy and Pinero. 

Both Hardy and Phillpotts seem to fail to realize that the first 
object of the playwright is to get on with the story. Hardy, too, 
allows the revelry of his rustics in Far from the Madding Crowd 
to be “‘a great deal too long drawn out on the occasions of their 
revelry’’' and this produces the effect of spinning out of scenes. 
This is also true of the dramatization of Tess by H. A. Kennedy. 

Therefore, the next great obstacle to the achievement of 
dramatic unity after the failure to sweep on through moments 
of increasing dramatic suspense fraught with theatrical and 
dramatic effectiveness, is a looseness of plot construction caused 
by an unskillful handling of the alternations of the serious and 
the comic. 

The third obstacle in the way of the creation of the impression 
of inevitability that attends all great drama is the failure to 
attain a sharpness of definition in dialogue. Dialogue must not 
only reveal character, forward or foreshadow action, or all three, 
but it must do it in the most economical way. It is not only all 
right, but highly entertaining, for Phillpotts as a novelist 
“to proceed with sobriety, with repetitions, to fetch the story 
along with great patches of dialogue that are hardly essential; 
to keep you waiting while he describes finely the gorgeous skies 
and landscapes in terms that have little connection with the 
characters, while he builds up a great figure, another of those 
magnanimous sinners controlled by fate,’’? but this cannot be 
permitted in the drama. Even the loquacious Shaw makes his 
dialogue dramatic, and writes his essays in the stage directions. 

Dramatic unity of theme worked out through sharpened 
definition of character and heightened situation, inevitably, ir- 
resistably, and swiftly sweeping on through a series of crises to 
one grand climax, is not possessed to any great extent by any of 


tLondon Times, (May 1, 1882; Feb. 20, 1900; Nov. 20, 1913). 
2Manchester Guardian, (Oct. 27, 1922), 332. 
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the longer serious peasant dramas of Phillpotts.. The comedy, 
St.George and the Dragons, possesses unity of theme and sharpness 
of definition and was successful as a play. 

Although Phillpotts’ characters have the habit of overtalking, 
of talking more than is necessary for the transaction of business, 
or the revelation of character, the dialogue is filled with the life 
of the people. It is redolent of the soil and filled with the frank- 
ness of rural folk. The dialogue of The Farmer's Wife seems 
particularly, both by direct and indirect allusion, to reflect the 
life of the people. 

Although Phillpotts’ treatment of life is essentially serious, 
yet he is at his best in the use of humor spontaneous and elemen- 
tal. All his plays are rich in humor, but he has been most success- 
ful in his comedies in his use of it. It is to be regretted that just 
as he seemed to find that he could use the dramatic medium suc- 
cessfully in comedy, he should tire of the medium. 


Phillpotts began his dramatic career with humorous plays, and 
after writing several serious plays, turned again to comedy. The 
comparative failure of his serious plays and the success of his sub- 
sequent return to comedy in The Angel in the House probably 
showed him that in comedy was his forte. He then tried rep- 
resenting the Dartmoor folk in comedy in two different plays, 
and in the second, St. George and the Dragons, was successful. 
This was his last play. In it there is sprightly dialogue that 
reminds one of Wilde at times in its clever, epigrammatic, almost 
ironic, character. Humor arises out of situation, out of personal 
idiosyncrasy enhanced by make-up, and from dialogue. In the 
main, humor in Phillpotts’ peasant plays is not intellectual, save 
as the ‘‘mother wit’’ of the rustics sometimes smacks of the mind 
rather than heart. 


Phillpotts’ use of humor in his serious plays has been considered 
as comic relief. It remains to consider the sources of his humor. 
His humor seldom is made up of boisterous jocularity, exaggera- 
tion, surprise, or broad burlesque, but is rather of the subtle 
pervasive type that results from the juxtaposition of incongruous 
elements or from human idiosyncrasies, at times closely approach- 
ing the pathetic, but made humorous by sympathetic treatment. 
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Incongruity of general situation and personal idea or act make 
humorous Joe Westaway’s invitation to Joshua Bloom to the 
meeting of Joe’s creditors in his house, because Joshua has never 
seen a man sold out. Of the same kind is old Joe Westaway’s 
return from the inn with cake and wine to entertain his creditors 
who are trying to oust him from his home, ‘because where males 
gather there’s got to be eating and drinking; for a wedding or a 
funeral, solids; for a christening or a meeting of creditors, just a 
drop of sherry wine and a nibble of plum cake.’’ So he replies to 
his complaining daughter Barbara. This is real humor, because 
it is perfectly in keeping with the character of improvident 
generosity that Phillpotts has given Westaway. This is character- 
istically true of Phillpotts’ use of humor. This scene reminds 
me very much of a scene in Wilde’s Importance of Being Earnest, 
a play in other respects far removed from those here under con- 
sideration. In that scene Ernest comes in in mourning from 
head to foot for a brother who never existed and faces a friend 
impersonating that mythical brother. 

A favorite source of humor is the incongruity that exists in 
a person’s opinion of himself, and the opinion that others 
have of him. This is generally made an ear-mark by contin- 
uous repetition under all circumstances, proper or otherwise, 
generally otherwise. To this class belongs Daniel Sweetland’s 
repeated assertion that he is ‘“‘a gentleman whom a little child 
can lead, but whom a whole regiment of soldiers can’t drive.”’ 
All he has to do is to start to speak and we know what’s coming. 
Somewhat of the same kind in the same play is George Smerdon’s 
“Do you think I ought to share with my brother Tom” and in 
The Shadow, doleful Willis Gay’s ‘‘A thousand women die every 
year of it’ (child-birth). 

Another source of humor is the incongruity of expression of 
opinion that puts the speaker on an equality with God. If their 
opinions are not God’s, then they ought to be, they imply in no 
irreverent or blasphemous sense, but simply in quaint childlike 
simplicity, as when the busybody Turtle, the postmaster, ever 
swift to bear bad news, says in reply to Gay’s remark to the 
effect that Turtle is a prophet, ‘I don’t say that. “Tis a big word; 
yet I’m often surprised to see how the Almighty and me look at 
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things from the same point of view.”’ We find others like Turtle 
in this respect, notably Harry Hawke and Michael. » 

Their brutal frankness is amusing not only when they are dis- 
cussing deity, but when they are discussing each other’s qualities. 
Arscott in The Secret Woman looks over Barbara and comments 
upon her physical good and bad points to her face, as if he were 
buying a cow. They discuss physical virtues and faults in each 
other’s presence with the simplicity and frankness of children. 
This incongruity between the peasants’ way and the way of the 
educated is the source of a most amusing act in St. George and the 
Dragons. The refined Mona finds her peasant lover enjoying 
vulgar songs and execrable playing of the concertina, sensing 
nothing out of the way in the table manners and tastes of a small 
farmer's home. Into the company breaks Nicholas Caunter, the 
farm hand and singer of coarse songs, with the joyful tidings 
that the cow is about to calve. The whole situation of The 
Farmer's Wife is that of a pompous, gushy old farmer of fifty-five 
hunting for a second wife as a man would hunt for a new servant 
or bit of live-stock. Willis Gay’s open comments on his wife’s 
condition are akin to Joshua Bloom’s philosophical observation 
that ‘‘nature tickles us humans into breeding afore we've got the 
sense to keep away from it—that’s her craft. But she didn’t get 


over me.” The only time he had a chance to show what he was 


good for in his life, he was drunk and missed it. 


Occasionally we have the favorite American kind of humor in 
the putting together of dissimilar subjects of vastly different im- 
portance in a kind of anti-climax style as when Gay says, “‘ ’Twill 
be a great blessing to business when we can all settle down again, 
and Elias be set free (from prison) and my son vaccinated.” 

There is the bitter churlish cynical humor of bachelor charac- 
ters like Churdles Ash, Emmanuel Codd, Joshua Bloom, to whom 
the wine of life has become vinegar. Marriage is ever a butt for 
their jibes, to Churdles Ash more harmful than beer-drinking, 
to all, something to be shunned as the plague. 

Chance, accident, and the long arm of coincidence do not loom 
large in Phillpotts’ novels on which these plays are based. They 
are even less apparent in his plays. Phillpotts evidently believes 
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_in the part that chance plays, because in the novel of The Secret 
Woman he says of the murder by Ann: 

He (Jesse) did not know how chance plays with the inherent qualities, 
how accident may eclipse the best or worst, how opportunity often reveals 
a hero or hideous knave. He, like his mother, herself, was ignorant that a 
gust of wind on a window pane had made her a murderess. 

This particular example of chance in the novel is reduced in the 
play by making the cause of the murder more dramatic. In the 
play Ann comes out of the house to forgive Anthony as in the 
novel, but it is not Anthony’s failure to respond to her, caused 
by the noise of the wind against a pane of glass, but by his 
whistling the very song that he whistled that memorable night 
when Ann discovered him in Halstock Glen, that arouses in her 
the murderous spirit. Anthony has been pictured as under all 
circumstances whistling this song, so what more natural than 
that he should whistle it unconsciously at the fatal moment, and 
stir his wife to fury by the association of ideas. 

So, too, in the novel of The Secret Woman a chance overhearing 
of a conversation on free will between two fishermen is made the 
main cause of Jesse’s mental upset. In the play it is his omni- 
vorous reading. 

So, too, in the novel of The Mother a letter slipped under the 
door is not delivered to Jill, but found by the person above all 
others who should not find it (The incident reminds one of the 
letter in Hardy’s Jess that is not found because of the tack out 
of the carpet). This incident is not used in the play of The 
Mother. Instead of Ives allowing Jill to uselessly wait for him 
at the appointed place of meeting, Ives’ mother goes to Jill at 
Hunter’s Cross to tell her the son will not be there. No letter is 
written. 

Even the accidental confession of Jesse to Salome in The Secret 
Woman is made a matter in perfect harmony with the unstable 
and weak character of Jesse. 

One does not get the impression in reading the novels of Phill- 
potts, still less in reading his plays, that one gets in reading 
Hardy, that chance and accident play a predominant part in 
the lives of men, still less an all-determining part as in Hardy’s 
Tess. Phillpotts gives us no innocent characters like the ‘‘pure 
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Tess,’’ and, then, makes fate or chance buffet them. All Phill- 
potts’ tragic characters have an Aristotelian and Shakespearean 
hamartia. This is probably why the reader does not revolt so 
at Phillpotts’ treatment of his characters as at Hardy’s. Another 
reason may be that one becomes conscious, as he reads Hardy, 


that he is deliberately manipulating his characters according to a 


view of life that one does not like to acknowledge in any case, let 
alone in most cases, is true. In swinging from the sentimental 
or immature point of view that believes that the good always 
succeed, from the point of view that would lead one to believe 
that a beneficent providence will reward on this earth, it is not 
necessary to swing to the other extreme and show always the 
finest specimens of humanity to be victims of a blind fate. It 
would seem that the artist who does either is not seeing life whole. 
It would seem that he who does not see the contributing fault or 
guilt, not necessarily sin, of man as a great element in success or. 
failure, is not seeing life whole. 


There is little or no use of the marvelous, strange, or super- 
natural in Phillpotts’ novels. There is still less in the plays. 
The episode of the key and Bible test for thievery in the novel 
of The Secret Woman is not even referred to in the play. There is 
nothing to compare to Tess’s D’Urberville coach and four, nor 
to the divinations that appear in Hall Caine’s work. At most, the 
superstitious element is represented by the common belief that 
a white rabbit brings bad luck. 


Phillpotts’ plays lack the piercingly penetrative and poetically 
eloquent natural philosophy of his novels, a philosophy that sees 
man, transitory mote that he is, rise in proper perspective out 
of the immeasurable background of the universe, out of a nature 
that at times seems to almost dwarf the human element. In the 
novels he is the poet who has nibbled of the mushroom, nibbled 
by Alice on the borders of Wonderland, so that with imagina- 
tive insight he perceives the forces that control men and matter 
to such a degree that man ceases to be the measure of all things. 
In the novels and in his essays he is ever searching for the hidden 
spirit of the forest, of the days in the different seasons of the year, 


with the conviction that someone some day will find the open. 
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sesame to the language of nature that is not based on human 
intelligence or expressed in any human medium. 

The greatest value of Phillpotts’ plays lies not only in the con- 
vincing proof that they offer of his genius as a story-teller and 
the great imaginative power that enables him to invest domestic 
themes like love, marriage, family quarrels, and affections, etc. 
with severe tragedy and lyric intensity and to paint them 
with generous brush and large stroke, but in the strongest kind of 
proof of the irreparable loss his novels would have suffered, if 
they had lacked his natural philosophy and those eloquent and 
inspiring descriptions of the great hypethral theatre of the 
western moors. 

Phillpotts has done well to omit in his plays this part of his 
work that may be perfectly proper in the slowly moving, more 
diffuse novel, but one wishes that he could have in some way 
retained the atmosphere of the consolation that King Tor brought 
Ives Pomeroy in moments of doubt and trouble, that Steepleton 
meant to Jesse Redvers. His dramatic dialogue does reflect the 
farming life of the people, but the plays nevertheless are nothing 
more than domestic dramas.? They do not contain the breath of 
the great out-of-doors, but are confined to the human passions. 
There is no rising into consciousness of his characters in the plays, 
as in the novels, out of desert and fallow, out of river and high 
tors, consciously and unconsciously influenced by their environ- 
ment. In the plays they stand stripped of all but their passions 
and their humanity. 

Phillpotts’ attitude toward nature as compared with Hardy’s 
may be said to bear the relation that a fertile valley of Dartmoor 
bears to the ever desolate Egdon Heath; with Phillpotts it is only 
one more of the splendors of life; with Hardy it is a malign un- 
conquerable force. 

All but one of the Dartmoor peasant plays of Phillpotts are 
built up on the great protagonists he has given us in his novels 
or stories, like Avisa Pomeroy in The Mother, Ann Redvers in 


:Out of twenty-two scenes, all are in farm house kitchens or parlors, save nine, and of these 
nine, two are in the bar of an inn, one a country store, one a cottage bed-room, one a farm house 
rear-yard and just one rural exterior. The other three are also country interiors, two the draw- 
ing rooms of a manor house, and the other of a villa residence. 
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The Secret Woman, John Redstone in The Forest on the Hill, 
Daniel Reep of Widecombe Fair, and Samuel Sweetland of the 
same novel. St.George and the Dragons alone seems to be original. 


The greatest of these characters are the first three, not only — 


because they are the best drawn, but because they are great- 
souled creatures controlled by passion and fate. The last two 
are hedonists, and more types than individuals. Their passions 
are treated less seriously. 


They are still the people of his novels, a peculiar people, of | 


simple rather than complex emotions, a people redolent of the 
soil and of a primitive country. Otherwise we could not under- 
stand the bluntness and raciness of their talk, their emanci- 
pated wit and wisdom, that strange lore of the illiterate, their 
freedom in interpreting God and the decalogue. Alongside of 
the religious, we find the agnostic, the denier, and the atheist. 
They drink, swear, and overtalk. One wonders at times at the 


Ul atmilitate when one reads some of the sententious, pithy, . 


almost oracular utterances of some of the minor characters, but 
inasmuch as this is just as true of Hardy’s characters, it would 
seem to be an accurate portrayal. 

Phillpotts seems particularly fond of certain types of male 
characters. In every long serious play there is an impulsive 
headstrong lover of life. In The Secret Woman it is Michael 
Redvers; in The Mother it is Ives Pomeroy, and in The Shadow, 
Philip Blanchard. Like Meredith and Hardy, Phillpotts does 
not have many protagonists, but among these few of Phillpotts 
is always found this type. Edmund Copplestone of St. George 
and the Dragons is also of this class. He is found in novels other 
than those which have been dramatized, as Martin in Children of 
the Mist. 


Another favorite character of Phillpotts is the old reprobate 
poacher like Harry Hawke in The Carrier- Pigeon and Moleskin 
in The Mother. This character does not appear in The Secret 
Woman, but the poor flock-master, Joe Westaway, has his 
characteristic traits of happy-go-lucky, irresponsible good nature 
and improvident generosity. Although the poacher, Saul Coaker, 
does not actually appear as one of the dramatis personae of The 
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Shadow, yet he displays the characteristically revengeful spirit, 
that in this play supplies the revenge motivation. 

Then there is the serious, thoughtful, bookish man, very often 
a free thinker or agnostic, like Jesse Redvers, or mildly religious, 
like gentle Elias Waycott. The school-teacher, Arthur Brown, 
in his possession of book knowledge belongs with these men, but 
his book knowledge has made him such a prig, such a mere 
absorber of conventional and orthodox maxims, that he really is 
nothing more than a sententious puppet. Phillpotts’ only 
departure from the peasant type in this class is not a happy 
picture, though unfortunately, perhaps too true to life. 

Then there is the sour, rustic cynic, or pessimistic laborer 
Diogenes, like Emmanuel Codd, the potman in The Mother, 
“quick to think evil, dirty inside and dirty outside.’”’ Here be- 
longs Joshua Bloom, laborer at Harter Farm in The Secret Woman 
with his, “‘life’s three parts black days, and the rest be grey,” 
and Churdles Ash in The Farmer's Wife with his ‘“‘Beer drinking 
don’t do half the harm of love-making.’”’ Doleful Willis Gay, the 
butcher, belongs to this same gloomy class, but his pessimism 
has no bitterness. 

The religious fanatic is a favorite type like Nathaniel Tapp in 
The Secret Woman or Postmaster Turtle in The Shadow with 
their ‘‘Me and God”’ attitude. Valiant Dunnybrig of the novel 
is of this same class. 

Phillpotts’ serious plays like his novels have to do with the 
eternal triangle. To imply that, because this is the case his 
novels or his plays have but one plot, would be equivalent to 
saying that all such novels have the same plot. Change of charac- 
ter, environment, and method of treatment permit innumerable 
permutations and combinations. 

Phillpotts’ successful lovers are not the men of intellect, like Jesse 
Redvers, or men of self-control and highly spiritual love, like 
farmer Northmore, or Elias Waycott. They are those in whom 
love seems a more primitive, more animalistic state, men like 
Anthony Redvers in The Secret Woman, like the blustering, bois- 
terous lover of life, Philip Blanchard, in The Shadow, and like the 


White, Mary Ogden, Outlook, (Jan. 1909), 196. 
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head-strong fire-eating Ives in The Mother. Harry Hawke and 
Cawker, long married men, dominate their households by their 
self-assertive personalities. Such, too, is Edmund Copplestone, 
the lover in St. George and the Dragons. Mutual recognition of 
social incompatibility is alone responsible for the failure of the 
lovers in this play. 

Requited love and marriage, then, is either based on strong 
physical appeal and emotion, or is a matter of mere bargaining 
as in the case of the “hoss-doctor’’ Arscott and Barbara West- 
away, in The Secret Woman or Farmer Sweetland in The Farmer’s 
Wife. ) 

One cannot conclude from this or from the cynical reflections 
upon marriage of minor characters like Codd, Moleskin, Bloom, 
Churdles Ash, or from the nature of the plot of The Farmer's Wife 
that Phillpotts has a low view of marriage as an institution, but 
rather that from his intimate knowledge of primitive men and 
women he has given us a truthful portrayal of the way physical 
love is regarded among the peasants. 

John Burley in his Yorkshire play, Tom Trouble, gives us a 
similar picture, as does Violet Pearns in her Devonshire play, 
Wild Birds. It is the importance of the physical relation as 
determining marriage that makes it so hard for Tess to feel that 
she is free to marry Angel Clare, but that also makes her feel 
after his confession, that she is as free as he is. It is an upper 
middle class dual standard for the sexes, more than a destruction | 
of his image of a pure and physically perfect specimen of maiden- 
hood, although Hardy doesn’t seem to emphasize this aspect so 
much, that is responsible for Clare’s tragic decision. 


It is such a past relationship that would explain, at the moment 
of the final tragic reappearance of Troy in Far from the Madding 
Crowd, as Bathsheba is about to follow Oak, her meek desertion 
of him to follow Troy. From Troy however, she is saved by the 
avenging gun of Will Robin, Fanny Robin’s brother. 


Even with Jude and Arabella, whose story has not been 
dramatized, in mind, one cannot say that Hardy’s work places 
anything like the emphasis that Phillpotts’ work does on the 
physical side of love. 
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- The women of Phillpotts’ plays may be divided into two chief 

classes. First, there is the plump, sensuous, sleepy-eved type, 
like Salome in The Secret Woman, and Jill Wicket in The Mother, 
primitive and passionate in their natures, with large physiques 
and well-developed bodies. They belong, not so much, however, 
to the class of coarse Arabella Donn, but rather to that of the 
highly emotional Eustacia Vye. In this class belongs Audrey Lea- 
man of The Forest on the Hill. Milly Masters, her prototype in 
the play The Shadow, is merely mentioned. Second, there is the 
class of women in whom the maternal instinct is all-powerful, 
like Avisa Pomeroy of The Mother, Ann Redvers of The Secret 
Woman, Hester Dunnybrig and Ruth Rendle, as far as the slight 
delineation of these last two characters in the plays permits one 
to judge. To this class motherhood is the chief concern. Phill- 
potts never tires of dwelling on the wonderful love of mother and 
son; it, unlike so much of his sexual love, is never self-seeking. 

The other women characters like Lizzie Pomeroy, Mrs. Cawker, 
Sarah Tapp, Barbara Westaway, Sarah Dunnybrig, Nanny 
Coaker, Milly Hawke, Melinda Bassett, and the women of St. 
George and the Dragons and The Farmer's Wife are too lightly 
sketched to be classified. 

None of his women is of the intellectual type of Sue Bridehead 
or Ethelberta Petherwin. 

The women of the first type are pagans. The women of the 
second type are religious and show a marked allegiance to the 
law of man as well as God. The first type of woman is the one 
which is potent for evil in the lives of the protagonists. 

Phillpotts’ women do not have the depth or the complexity 
of Hardy’s, nor are they so widely differentiated, but they are 
nobler than Hardy’s compounds of tenderness and caprice, and 
they are more sympathetically presented. Hardy’s women are 
women of mixed emotions who love passionately as pagans with- 
out any ability to raise their lovers spiritually. 

There is substantial change in the characters of Phillpotts’ 
heroes and heroines, as the result of experience, typical of a 
realistic rather than an idealistic treatment. After an initial 
mistake there is either slow deterioration of character as in Jesse 
Redvers, or the growth of character as in Ann Redvers or Ives. 
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Hardy’s characters do not develop. If they change as Hen- 
chard, or Alec Trantridge, they fall back again. Action of their 
own brings catastrophe. When assertivism is met by determin- 
ism a doctrine of passivism results. There are always two sides 
toa question. The advocate takes one and presents that. Hardy 
seems to me to be the advocate of passivism in his work. A far 
healthier attitude is that of tragic optimism, that breathes the 
joy of fighting for the sake of fighting, that ‘‘Yea to life’ born of 
the splendor of living. 

In conclusion, I should repeat that it is to be regretted that 
just as Phillpotts showed that he had found himself in the 
dramatic medium he should have tired of the medium. For, if he 
could have given us independent dramatic treatments instead of 
adaptations of those great characters and themes he has given to 
the realm of fiction, with the skill and mastery of technique he 
displayed in his last peasant comedy of Dartmoor, his peasant 
dramas would probably have been as successful as Hall Caine’s, 
and at least as important in the field of drama as his novels are 
in the field of the novel. One would hope that some day he may 
decide to give us a drama built around Philip Ouldsbroom, the 
rural King Lear, with his rigid well-meaning stepson in place of 
the daughters,—that great hearted man, like Michael Henchard, 
dogged by misfortunes, who makes of The Thief of Virtue, one of 
the most powerful, if not the most powerful, of Phillpotts’ novels. 
It may be, however, that Phillpotts’ dramatic genius is essen- 
tially that of comedy, as his genius in the novel is essentially that 
of serious themes. 
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APPENDIX A 
A Comp ete List oF EDEN PHILLPpoTtTs’ PLAys 


A Breezy Morning (French), a comedietta in one act, was played at the 
Grand Theatre, Leeds, April 27, 1891, and at the Comedy Theatre, London, 
December 8, 1891. Its setting is rural, but it is neither peasant nor Dartmoor 
drama. It has the same plot as Phillpotts’ Summer Clouds, a short story pub- 
lished in Summer Clouds and Other Stories, May 1893 by Tuck, as No. 2 in 
The Breezy Library. The Breezy Library was an attempt to diassociate a 
“shilling’’ from a ‘‘shocker,’’ and to supply a series of ‘‘Shilling Soothers.” 

A Golden Wedding (French, 1899) was produced at the Haymarket Theatre, 
London, November 30, 1898, under the management of Messrs. Frederick 
Harrison and Cyril Maude. It was also produced with another comedy at 
the Playhouse, London, February 22, 1908, and at the Court Theatre along 
with The Cricket on the Hearth of Dickens, January 9, 1912. It is the joint 
work of Phillpotts and Charles Groves. It has a rural setting at Tunbridge 
Wells, but is neither peasant nor Dartmoor. It is a play of senile testiness in 
a touchy old Professor, boisterous good humor in the bluff and breezy Admiral, 
and tender reminiscence in the still charming wife of the Professor. Horace 
Courtly and his wife Adela are spending their golden wedding anniversary 
at Tunbridge Wells, when they are visited by Admiral Flamank, a rejected 
sailor lover, who now appears to offer the congratulations he has refused 
fifty years before. Horace and the Admiral quarrel in a way similar to the 
way in which they quarreled fifty years ago, but Adela intervenes and smooths 
all differences. 

A Pair of Knickerbockers (French, 1900) a one act farce produced December 
26, 1899, at St. George’s Hall, London, and on January 17, 1916, at the 
London Coliseum by Arthur Bourchier and Miss Kyrle Bellew. It is neither 
peasant nor of Dartmoor. Mr. and Mrs. Melrose are on their honeymoon. 
She appears in the costume of knickerbockers. He objects. As she insists he 
appears in his wife’s clothes, intimating that he will go out with her dressed 
as a woman. Thereupon the wife capitulates. 

Prude’s Progress (French) a three act comedy by Eden Phillpotts and Jerome 
-K. Jerome. It was first produced at the Cambridge Theatre Royal, May 16, 
1895; also at the Comedy, May 22, 1895, and at Terry’s, July 29, 1895. It 
is neither peasant nor of Dartmoor. 

*The Secret Woman (Duckworth, 1912) a five act tragedy produced at the 
Kingsway Theatre, February 22, 1912 and several times at repertory theatres. 
The edition used was the American edition by Brentano's (1914) based on 
the impression by Ballantyne and Co. in England. It was also published in 
Three Plays, (Duckworth, November 1913.) The novel of The Secret Woman 
was published by Methuen, 1905. 

*The Carrier Pigeon (Duckworth, 1912) a one act drama produced at the 
Royalty Theatre, Glasgow, April 17, 1913. It was published with two other 
plays as Curtain Raisers. It is based on incidents and characters in Widecombe 
Fair, Chapter IV. (Murray 1913.) 
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Hiatus (Curtain Raisers: Duckworth, 1912) a one act play produced at the 
Gaiety Theatre, Manchester, September 22, 1913 and at the Court Theatre, 
October 20, 1913 by Miss Horniman. This is neither a peasant nor a Dartmoor 
play. The scene is a newspaper editor’s office. Its only connection with the 
country is through the Cornish woman Amy Prodgers, a grocer’s wife, who 
brings to Jane Sturt, Art editor of The Beacon, letters which explain a hiatus 
in the life of a great novelist, John Linkwater. Miss Sturt was writing the 
life of this man. When she learns that these letters tell of the great man’s 
falling in love with his landlady’s daughter down in Cornwall while separated 
from his wife, she does not read the letters but burns them, after buying them . 
from Mrs. Prodgers. It is the idea of Arnold Bennett’s The Great Adventure 
displayed from the point of view of a sensitive and deeply pained friend who 
is writing his obituary. It isan admirable character study, but weak asa play. 


*The Shadow (Duckworth, 1913) a three act tragedy at the Gaiety Theatre, 
Manchester, October 6, 1913 by Miss A. E. Horniman’s Co.; at the Court 
Theatre by the same cast October 20, 1913; and at the Klaw Theatre, New 
York, April 24, 1922. The novel, The Forrest on the Hill, on which this is. 
based was published by Methuen, 1912. 

*The Mother (Duckworth, 1913) a four act drama first produced at the 
Liverpool Repertory Theatre, October 22, 1913 and later at Prince’s Hall, 
Plymouth, January 24, 1916. The edition used was the American edition of 
Brentano based on the impression by Ballantyne and Co., England. The 
novel of The Mother was first published by Ward, Lock & Co., 1908. 

*The Point of View (Curtain Raisers, Duckworth, 1912) a one act comedy 
produced at the Theatre in Eyre and at St. George’s House Regent, S. W. 
November 18, 1913. This is based on a story of the same name published in 
the Century (London) September 1911 (v. vol. 82 O. S. pp. 693-8) and later 
published in the collection of short stories, The Judge’s Chair (Murray, 1914). 

The Angel in the House (French, 1915) an original three act comedy by Eden 
Phillpotts and Basil Macdonald Hastings produced by E. Holman Clark at 
the Savoy Theatre, London, under the management of H. B. Irving who took 
the part of the angel, June 3, 1915. It ran for one hundred and thirty perfor- 
mances to September 24, 1915. It was also given at the Copley Theatre, 
Boston, by the Henry Jewett Players, May 28, 1917. It has a rural setting 
but is not a Dartmoor play. Hyacinth, a futurist, a eugenist, and a valetudi- 
narian with three pet dogs, and a habit of always blandly having his own way, 
visits his friend Sir Rupert Bindloss in the country. He turns the old gentle- 
man’s house upside down, displaces the old family portraits by futurist daubs, 
and on eugenic principles induces Sir Rupert’s old friend, Lady Sarel, to believe 
that it is her duty to marry Sir Rupert and so become a sort of mother to him- 
self, Hyacinth. It sounds absurd. It is both absurd and frivolous. The cul- 
minating point of the absurdity is reached on an island in a lake upon which 
Hyacinth and Lady Sarel get left alone through a mischievous conspiracy of 
the girls and their sweethearts. The proper word, Hyacinth gravely informs 
Lady Sarel, is marooned. Hyacinth is always grave. The marooned couple 
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find it chilly, and Hyacinth, the victim of sluggish temperature, feels sure that 
he will never survive the night. Lady Sarel, however, clings close to him and 
insists upon his sharing her apparel. This incident puts an end to Hyacinth’s 
long celibacy. Lady Sarel becomes his wife instead of his mother. 

Bed Rock (not published) a three act comedy of a ship-wreck on the coast 
of Japan by Eden Phillpotts and Basil Macdonald Hastings. It was produced 
at the Gaiety Theatre, Manchester, October, 1916. 

*The Farmer's Wife (Duckworth, December, 1916) a three act comedy first 
produced at the Birmingham Repertory Theatre, November 11, 1916. The 
text used was the American edition published by Brentano’s, New York, 1917. 
It is based on incidents in the novel Widecombe Fair. From March 11, 1924 
until the present (August 19, 1924, when this manuscript goes to press) it is 
being produced to crowded houses at the Court Theatre, London, by the 
Birmingham Repertory Theatre Company. 

*Si. George and the Dragons (Duckworth, 1919) a three act comedy produced 
at the Birmingham Repertory Theatre, March 30, 1918 by A. E. Drinkwater, 
and at Kingsway Theatre, London, June 11, 1919, where it had a run of forty- 
three performances to July 18. This play was later called The Bishop's Night 
Out. It is a semi-Dartmoor peasant play. 

*The starred plays are Dartmoor peasant drama. 
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APPENDIX B 
A TypicaL List or MODERN ENGLISH PEASANT DRAMA 

This list, except for the plays of Hall Caine, contains only drama of the 
peasants of England. It does not contain plays on the English peasant by 
foreigners, nor plays on foreign peasants by Englishmen. With the exception 
of Hall Caine’s plays it contains only those plays that are obtainable in manu- 
script or in printed form. It is not an exhaustive list, but is fairly comprehen- 
sive. 
_ Abercrombie, Lascelles, Four Short Plays (Secker, 1922.) The Deserter is 
published here for the first time. The Adder appeared March 1913 in Poetry 
and Drama (Four Seas Publishing Co., Boston.) It was originally produced 
by Mr. Basil Dean at the Liverpool Repertory Theatre, 1913, and by Mr. 
John Drinkwater at the Birmingham Repertory Theatre in the same year. 
It is of charcoal burners in the woodland. It is meant to symbolize one of 
the character's conception of hereditary sin. Its poetry is highly evocative 
of complex images. There is no place for humor in the rapidity of its tragic 
onrush and the Puritanic sombreness of its theme. The End of the World and 
The Staircase were originally published in New Numbers, 1914. The former 
is also found in Georgian Poetry, 1913-4. It was produced by Miss Muriel 


Pratt at Bristol, 1914; by Mr. John Drinkwater at Birmingham, 1915, and by 


Mr. Jackson Wilcox at The Playhouse, Liverpool, 1920, along with The Staircase. 
The End of the World is a study in two acts of the effect of a seeming end of 
the world on a group of different types of rustic individuals. The Staircase is 
a kaleidoscopic picture of the soul of a woman tramp at the painfully decisive 
moment of final choice for better or for worse. Deborah (Lane, 1913) is a three 
act fishing village drama. In spirit and treatment of subject matter it is 
really peasant for the play might just as well have taken place inland. In its 
simple theme, full of poignant tragedy, Deborah seems to typify humanity in 
its fight against fate. Its heroine may be a symbol of that ever present joy in 
life that tries after each rebuff to rise and love. If, as A. C. Bradley says, ‘“The 
essence of tragedy is the waste of good,’’ then Deborah is great tragically. 

Brighouse, Harold, Zack in Three Lancashire Plays (French, 1920). It was 
produced at the Comedy Theatre, London, April 23, 1922. It concerns the 
fortunes of a family in the small country village of Little Hulton, Lancashire. 
It seems to approach peasant drama most closely of Brighouse’s plays. The 
Price of Coal has to do with miners. 

Burley, John, Tom Trouble (The Whitefriars Press, London, 1920). This 
is a Yorkshire play and was produced by Lewis Casson and Bruce Winston at 
the Holborn-Empire Theatre, March 15, 1920. 

Caine, Hall. There have been numerous adaptations of his Manx romances. 
The first Ben-my-chree was by Wilson Barrett and Hall Caine. It was a five 
act dramatization of The Deemster. It was first produced at the Princess’s, 
May 17, 1888, with Wilson Barrett as Dan. In 1910 it was staged at the Gar- 
rick as The Bishop's Son. The Bondman, a five act dramatization was produced 
at the Bolton Theatre Royal, November 19, 1892, and at Drury Lane, Septem- 
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ber 20, 1906. The Manxman, in five acts was first adapted by Hall Caine and 
Wilson Barrett. It was first produced at the Leeds Grand, August 22, 1894 
with Wilson Barrett as Pete, and at the Shaftesbury, London, November 18, 
1895. A four act dramatization of The Manxman called Pete was made by 
Hall Caine and Louis N. Parker. This was produced at the Lyceum, August 
29, 1908. This is the only play that seems to have been published. It was 
published by Collier, but is now out of print. The earlier productions of The 
Prodigal Son were notable for the appearance of real sheep on the stage and 
for Walter Hampden’s masterly presentation of the part of Oscar Stephenson, 
the prodigal son. Full reviews of these and the other plays of Hall Caine are 
to be found in the files of the London Times. 

Cannan, Gilbert, Miles Dixon, (Four Plays, Sidgwick and Jackson, March 
1913). It was first produced at the Gaiety Theatre, Manchester, November 
21, 1910, by Miss Horniman’s Co. It has been given in America by the 
Chicago Theatre Society at the Chicago Fine Arts Theatre in the season of 
1912-13. Mary's Wedding (Four Plays). It is also to be found in Fifty One Act 
Plays of (Shay and Loving). It was first produced at the Gaiety Theatre, 
Manchester, February 12, 1912 and in May of the same year at the Coronet 
Theatre, London. James and John (Four Plays). 

Darwin, F. H. (Lady), Six Plays, (W. Heffer and Sons, 1921). These have 
been acted by the Oakbridge and the Sapperton Players, and by village clubs 
and institutes outside of Brookthorpe, Gloucestershire, where Lady Darwin 
had afarm. They are simple village plays published with an introduction by 
Cecil Sharp. Only one, The New Year, is on large and ambitious lines. The 
others like Princess Royal are not much more than opportunities for folk 
dances, or highly artificial and conventional in plot. Their character sketching 
is light and partakes of the nature of the folk songs after which several of them 
are named and upon which they are based. They are full of repetitions, dis- 
guisings of lovers, exchanges of identity, love potions, and charms. They are 
undoubtedly true to peasant life, but done in the manner that strongly echoes 
the folksong and the ballad. 

Ellis, Havelok (Mrs.), Love in Danger (Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., 1915). 
This is a volume of three Cornish village one act plays that smack of the soil. 
All the scenes are in cottage kitchens. Each play deals with a crisis in married 
love. 

Galsworthy, John, A Bzt O’Love (Duckworth, June 1915). This seems to be 
Galsworthy’s closest approach to real peasant drama. Although the protagon- 
ist here is a curate, the interest is almost equally divided between him and the 
village farm folk of the west of England. The scenes are all laid at Farmer 
Burlacombe’s farm-house, the village tap-room, or on the village green. While 
the village tap-room scene is in the usual humorous vein, there is a serious 
treatment of the other peasants like Mr. and Mrs. Burlacombe and the village 
girls of the Bible class. 

Gibson, W. W., The Stonefolds (Samurai Press, September 1907); a volume 
of three one act plays, The Stonefolds, The Bridal, and The Scar; On the Threshold 
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(Samurai Press, September 1907), a volume of three plays, On the Threshold, 
The Ferry, and Winter Dawn; and Womnekind (Nutt, July 1913). Womenkind - 
and The Ferry have been produced in America at the Chicago Little Theatre. 
Daily Bread, (Matthews, April 1910), contains about seventeen dramatic 
sketches in this field, but they are ‘‘closet drama.” 


Gilbert, Bernard, King Lear at Hordle and Other Rural Plays, (W. Collins 
Sons, 1922). This volume contains six actable plays. It contains in a revised 
form his earlier Three Dialect Plays (1915), and forms one volume in his ambi- 
tious work on the English village. In trying to shun romanticism and senti- 
mentalism the author has gone to the other extreme. He has given us no 
beauty to relieve his pictures of farmers on the verge of bankruptcy, or doing 
shady tricks. 


Hewlett, Maurice, Pan and the Young Shepherd (Lane, 1898). This pastoral 
drama was produced at the Court Theatre, February 27, 1906. The shepherds 
and rustics are of the soil, but they are not distinctively English. The scene 
is the pastoral country of Champney Valtert and the hills about it. This 
drama belongs to the class of plays written by Englishmen on foreign peasants 
like George Calderon’s Litile Stone House, Rupert Brooke’s Lithuania, and 
John Masefield’s The Locked Chest. 


Holland, G. Calvert, Lorna Doone (French). This is a four act dramatiza- 
tion of Blackmore’s romance. It was produced at Bishop’s Stortford, Novem- 
ber 1911 by an amateur company. Two of the scenes are in John Ridd’s farm- 
house. The play contains two interesting harvest songs. This is but one of 
numerous adaptations of Blackmore’s romance for the stage. 


Housman, Lawrence, Bethlehem, A Nativity Play, (Macmillan, 1902) has 
real English shepherds in it. Zhe Lord of the Harvest (French) was produced 
at the Court Theatre, London, May 29, 1910, along with the same author’s 
peasant play, A Likely Story (French). TheLord of the Harvestisa one act morality 
that points the moral of a corner in grain by symbolically bringing together 
Grinder, the corn merchant, the man who makes the corner, and the people 
who suffer because of it. A Likely Story is a one act fantasy of a farmer 
Grumble, who finds a wandering minstrel boy, Nimble, robbing his orchard. 
He at first puts him in stocks and goes for the beadle, Bumble. He later 
accepts him as his long lost son. The Snow Man (French) is another allegory 
of a touching situation in peasant domestic life. These three plays are rep- 
resentative of a number of such plays by Housman. 

Jerome, K. Jerome, Woodbarrow Farm (French 1904). This was produced 
at the Vaudeville Theatre, London, January 13, 1891. It isa three act comedy 
on an Exmoor farmer boy who becomes rich and tries his fortune in the big 
city. 

Masefield, John, The Tragedy of Nan (Macmillan 1916). This volume 
contains Nan, The Campden Wonder, and Mrs. Harrison. The Campden 
Wonder was the first of Masefield’s plays barring an adaptation of one of his 
stories. It was produced at the Court Theatre, London, January 8, 1907 by 
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Granville Barker. Mrs. Harrison is a sequel to it. Nan was first produced 
May 24, 1908 at the New Royalty Theatre, London, by the Pioneers. 

Metcalfe, John, Yorkshire Dialect Plays or Bunderly Boggard and Other Plays 
(Heath Cranton, London, 1919). This is a volume of four plays intelligible 
only to those who have a good knowledge of the dialect of the Great West 
Riding in which the scenes of the plays are laid. There is no glossary, nor 
notes, but a very good introduction by Professor F. W. Moorman. 

Moorman, F. W., Plays of the Riding (Elkin Matthews, London, 1919).. 
A collection of three fanciful plays built on legendary material. 

Pearns, Violet, Wild Birds, (not published, but furnished in manuscript, 
through the kindness of Curtis, Brown, Ltd.) This was first produced at the 
Gaiety Theatrein Miss Muriel Pratt and Mr. Richard Coke’s Repertory Season. 
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APPENDIX C 
A TypicaL List oF MODERN ENGLISH VILLAGE DRAMA 


ALDBOURNE VILLAGE PLAYS 


The Aldbourne Village Players seem to have been organized by Charles 
McEvoy in the latter months of 1909, or the very early ones of 1910, for, 
according to the Manchester Guardian, their first production was McEvoy’s 
“string of episodes and framework for songs and speeches,” The Village Wedd- 
ing, February 26,1910. Mr. McEvoy had already written a drama with peasants 
as characters, viz. Three Barrows at the Gaiety Theatre, Manchester, March 
27, 1909, and the Coronet Theatre, London, June 11, 1909. All that Matters by 
McEvoy may also be classed as peasant drama, although this, like The Three 
Barrows, is not confined to the peasant class. All that Matters brings in the 
cockney excursionists from London to tangle things up considerably, and The 
Three Barrows has to do with the middle class more than with the peasant girl 
Anna, a farmer’s niece, who for a little while threatens to destroy Victor’s 
love for the shallow, calculating, middle class girl. 

The plays of McEvoy that I have been able to get seem to be confined to 
the peasant class no more than Hardy's. 


Harpy PLays 


The productions by the members of the Dorchester Dramatic and Debating 
Society, sometimes referred to as the Hardy Players, are amateur productions 
and different from the earlier professional productions of Far from the Madding 
Crowd, The Three Wayfarers, and Tess. 

The Hardy Players were organized about 1905 to play dramatized novels of 
Thomas Hardy. The dramatizations have been made by Mr. A. H. Evans of 
Dorchester and the Pharmacy, St. Andrews Pavement, Stamford Hill, London, 
N., Thomas Hardy himself, and Alderman T. H. Tilley, honorary stage man- 
ager of the Society. 

There is no theatre now in Dorchester although there was one in the days of 
George III, when the great Edmund Kean played in it, as a poor strolling 
player, going from Dorchester to London, fame and fortune. The plays are 
now given in the Corn Exchange. 

Mr. H. A. Martin, secretary of the Society, has informed me that no drama- 
tizations of Thomas Hardy are printed, and that Mr. Hardy has stipulated 
that the plays are to be given only in the county, or before the Society of 
Dorset men in London, and that no outsider may have the mss. 

Up until 1918 all the dramatizations had been by Mr. Evans, save The 
Three Wayfarers and Wessex Scenes from the Dynasts. These were by Thomas 
Hardy himself. In 1920, Mr. Tilley prepared the stage version of The Return 
of the Natwe. 

The Hardy Players have recently produced plays for charity at Bingham’s 
Malcofile, in the centre of Dorset, in the summer months. Thither came 
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people from Weymouth, Dorchester, Bournemouth, Sherburne, Wimborne, 
Poole, and motor parties from London. 

The Trumpet Major in four acts was adapted by A. H. Evans. A sketch from 
it was first given in 1907. In 1908 and 1912, the entire play was produced. 

Far from the Madding Crowd was adapted by A. H. Evans and first produced 
in 1908. It is very slightly different from the book. It was also given at 
Cripplegate Institute, London, in November 1909. 

The Mellstock Quire was adapted by A. H. Evans from Under the Greenwood 
Tree, and given November 1910. A revised form was given in January 1918. 


The Three Wayfarers was adapted in one act from one of the Wessex Tales, 
‘The Three Strangers. It was originally produced at Terry’s Theatre, London, 
1893, and at Dorchester in 1911, and at the Little Theatre, London, Nov., 1913. 

The Distracted Preacher was adapted in one act by A. H. Evans from one 
of the Wessex Tales in 1911. 

The Woodlanders was adapted in four acts by A. H. Evans in 1913. It was 
also given at Weymouth in 1914. 

The war interrupted the performances save for repetitions like that of 
Mellstock Quire (revised) in 1918 for the benefit of the Comforts Fund of the 
Dorset Territorials (1st-4th) 

Wessex Scenes from the Dynasts was given in a new version at Dorchester 
1916. Granville Barker had presented Dynasts in 1914. 

The Return of the Native was adapted in four acts by Alderman T. H. Tilley 
and was given in 1920. It was also given before the Society of Dorset men at 
the Guildhall School of Music Theatre (v. L. T. Thursday, January 27, 1921, 
p. 8). 

A Desperate Remedy, adapted by T. H. Tilley, was given November, 1922. 


GRASMERE VILLAGE PLAYS 


In the depth of winter about Twelfth Night of every year since 1893, except 
for the five years of the World War and the year 1923, there has been a West- 
moreland dialect play at Grasmere, Westmoreland, in the heart of the English 
lake country, nine miles from the nearest railway station. ‘‘With the exception 
of a certain number of houses that have blotted the village green and dotted 
the eastern slopes of the vale in the direction of Michael’s Fold and hidden the 
view of the lake from Dove Cottage by a big hotel and dwelling house,’’ it is 
still the Grasmere of Wordsworth and DeQuincey. 

Grasmere is a place with a long past in the annals of acting, a past that goes 
back to the mumming plays, and miracle plays, put down by order of King 
James. Disraeli has preserved for us the fact that the last representation in 
England of the Corpus Christi play was given in Westmoreland at Kendal, 
and the old drama St. George und the Bold Turk is still acted by the lads at 
Easter. 


The performances of the modern dialect plays up until 1903 were given in 
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a barn-like loft. (A correspondent of the Manchester Guardian described his 
visit in these words:) 

“T soon joined them (the crowd of country folk) and passed up a breakneck 
stairway to a big, barn-like room, the back of which was filled with rough 
boxes.”’ 

In 1904 a new village hall was erected in order to provide a place for the act- 
ing of these plays as much as for any other reason. 


The object of these plays is not only to provide a simple and rational form 


of winter entertainment at the beginning of every year, but to keep alive the 
quaint Westmoreland dialect among the villagers. 

Out of the twenty years that performances have been given, there have been 
eight revivals. Miss Charlotte Fletcher is responsible for four out of the twelve 
plays, or thirteen plays if we consider that Mrs. Rawnsley’s revision in 1909 
and additions of humorous parts to Miss Fletcher’s A Daughter of the Dales 
are sufficient to make of it an additional play. Accordingly there would be 
nine plays out of thirteen by Mrs. R. D. Rawnsley (née Miss Eleanor Simpson) 
and eight revivals at different times. 

Mrs. R. D. Rawsley has been helped by her sisters at the rectory of The Wray 
and by Canon Rawnsley, whose writing of songs for the plays, and whose 
press notices have helped spread the interest in the plays. Dr. Arthur Somer- 
vell wrote a charming Christmas Carol for Our Second Thoughts. Until 1919 
Miss Margaret Sumner, an artist, helped in the selection of tunes for the songs 
and in the training of the singers. 

All parts are taken by the village people, ranging from four to seventy-four 
yearsin age. Children and their games are always a strong feature of the back- 
ground of the plays. There is the same cast year in and year out except for 
four or five minor parts. The size of the casts ranges from thirty-two to thirty- 
eight. 

The only remuneration is for loss of time from work. This is rendered 
necessary by the fact that as many as forty rehearsals are held, although 
often these are just 4 deux et a trois. 

There is repeated testimony to the naturalness of the acting. 

There are now six performances of a play, three of them in working hours. 
In 1914 the Woman of Property was given Wednesday eveing at half price, so 
that all might find it within their ability to pay the admission fee. It was 
also given on Thursday afternoon, and on Saturday evening for the week- 
enders. Then it was repeated on the afternoons of the following Monday and 
Tuesday for the pleasure of the country folk. In 1903 was started the giving 
of special afternoon performances for the ‘“‘quality”’ at quality prices. In 1921 
The Lewthwaites of Loughgill ran a whole week. 

The proceeds are given to hospitals. Everything in the way of property 
and costumes is borrowed from the fellside farms. The scenery, which is not 
elaborate, as well as the music, is furnished by local talent. There has been 
the same stage manager for over twenty years. The curtain was painted by 
a Grasmere woman. Oil lamps are used over the stage and for foot-lights. 
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The plots of the play are of the slightest, just domestic every day life on a 
fellside farm. The characters are such as you still will find there; sympathe- 
tic wise women-bodies, scolding wives, gentle girls, or their opposites, all pos- 
sessing and exhibiting a true love of the soil and general tenacity for old cus™ 
toms, especially on the part of the men. 


List OF GRASMERE VILLAGE PLAYS 


1893—The Dalesmen by Miss Charlotte Fletcher, daughter of a rector. She 
had for years been training children to act in children’s plays. In 1894 Miss 
Fletcher left Grasmere. Miss Eleanor Simpson (later Mrs. H. D. Rawnsley) 
_ also the daughter of a later rector of The Wray, attended all the rehearsals for 
The Dalesman. 
- 1900—Miss Eleanor Simpson with her sister revived The Dalesmen, and the 
Misses Simpson have worked together ever since in coaching the actors. 

1901—A Daughter of the Dales written by Miss Fletcher, who was then living 
in Oxford, but produced by the Simpson sisters of the Wray. 

1902—The Testing of John Trueman by Miss Fletcher. 

1903—From Midsummer to Martinmass, a short play adapted from a novel 
by W. Cuthbert Rigby, the first to be adapted by Mrs. Rawnsley up to this 
year. The plays were acted in a large loft above stables. The back was 
filled with rough boxes for benches. The fore part had wooden cottage chairs 
for reserved seats. In 1904 the Village Hall was built, partly to produce plays, 
and opened by another play. 

1904— Hester’s Troth by Miss Fletcher—the last of Miss Fletcher’s plays. 
{t had four acts and six scenes. 

1905—The Luck of Langthwatte arranged by Mrs. Rawnsley. 

1906—Pace Eggin’ Time, arranged by Mrs. Rawnsley. 

1907—On Second Thoughts, arranged by Mrs. Rawnsley. 

1908—A Wull and a Way, arranged by Mrs. Rawnsley. 

1909—A Daughter of the Dales, originally by Miss Fletcher, was revived, 
added to, and rewritten by Mrs. Rawnsley, who made humorous additions, 

1910—The Lewthwaites of Lowgill, arranged by Mrs. Rawnsley. 

1911—The Mistress of Moss Head, arranged by Mrs. Rawsley. The title 
was derived from the site of an old farmhouse in Grasmere, where the present 
Rothay Hotel stands. Four acts. 

1912—On Second Thoughts, revival by Mrs. Rawnsley. 

1913—A Will and a Way, revival by Mrs. Rawnsley. 

1914—A Woman of Property, a four act play arranged by Mrs. Rawnsley. 

1915-16-17-18-19—War, and no plays were given. 

1920—The Mistress of Mosshead, revival. 

1921—T he Lewthwaztes of Lowgill, revival. 

1922—A Woman of Property, revival. 

1923—No play. Mrs. Rawnsley was unwell and abroad. 

1924—On Second Thoughts, the third revival of this play. 
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HILDENBOROUGH PLAYS 


Hildenborough, Kent, a village of from fourteen to eighteen hundred in- 
habitants on the main South-Eastern and Chatham Railway from London 
to Dover, between Sevenoaks and Tonbridge, is in the centre of the hop 
districts. It is also the centre of the cricket ball industry. It is, therefore, 
the provider of the great national drink and the great national sport. 

Hildenborough is not merely an artisan peasant village, because it has many 
gardeners to wealthy Kentish squires and agricultural laborers in the hop 
fields. The Workingmen’s Institute, for which these plays were written, was, 
therefore, genuinely peasant in its membership. 

In 1903, Mr. George Johnson was deeply interested in the Workingmen’s 
Institute, the Boys’ Brigade, and all church and social matters, especially 
those that might be used to entertain and instruct the village folk during the 
long winter months. His brother, Dr. John Johnson, who had always been 
particularly interested in dramatics, was the only one of the originators with 
dramatic experience of a professional nature. He had left his medical career 
to spend three or four years on the stage. He was with Sir Herbert Tree at 
His Majesty’s Theatre and with Mr. William Poole and His Elizabethan 
Stage Society. He had studied at the Guildhall School of Music under the 
actress Miss Kate Rorke, and had played in music hall sketches. He also 
tried professional management in 1908, but had failed. In 1909, he returned 
to his medical profession. 

In 1903 the Institute produced, as an experiment, Grandfather's Clock, a 
play by Lacey. This involved only male characters. The Samuel French 
Acting edition was used. The reception of this experiment proved the great 
interest of the villagers in play producing, and also showed the necessity for 
a type of play more within the understanding of the villager actors. Dr. 
Johnson then suggested the production of real home-made drama, written of 
experiences and characters within their own powers of understanding. To 
this suggestion his brother responded enthusiastically and ever since has been 
the financier, general and stage manager, and scenery painter for all the pro- 
ductions. Dr. Johnson approached his friend J. Dagney Major, a journalist, 
and he agreed to collaborate in the writing of the first play. This play, The 
Miser's Money, was produced in 1904. The experiment was so successful that 
the project was continued down to the outbreak of the World War. Twice the 
players were invited to produce their plays in London, but refused. The first 
time they were invited by J. T. Grein, director of the Independent Theatre. 
The second time they were invited by Mr. O. Stuart, controller of the Court 
Theatre in Sloane Square. 


THE ORIGINATORS OF THE HILDENBOROUGH VILLAGE DRAMA 


John C. Johnson, then a medical student, educated at Charterhouse and the 
Middlesex Hospital, London—since a medical officer in the R. A. W. C. and 
the R. A. F. 
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George W. Johnson—an elder brother, educated at Rugby and Cooper’s Hill 
Engineering College, and for many years past practicing as a patent agent in 
London. 

J. Dagney Major—an old Charterhouse School friend of John C. Johnson; 
a journalist, now associated with the Amalgamated Press. 

M. C. Morris—formerly head school master at Hildenborough Schools, now 
one of H. M.’s Inspectors of Schools. 

Edwin Hendry—Post-master and owner of a business in Eiideuborsueh, 

E. Fogg Gower—formerly organist at St. John’s Church, Hildenborough. 
After Mr. Gower left Hildenborough the music was arranged and provided 
by a Mr. W. Gate of Tonbridge; and later by Mr. S. L. Stonely, the organist 
~who succeeded Mr. Gower. 

HILDENBOROUGH PLays 


1904 The Miser’s Bargain J. C. Johnson & J. D. Major 
1905 The Luck of the Brians Johnson and Major 
1906 The Pilgrim’s Rest Dagney Major 
1907 Back to the Land Johnson and Major 
1908 Enemies Johnson and Major 
1909 In Days of Yore Johnson and Major 
1910 The Gentlemen from London John Johnson 
1911-1912 Revivals of Former Plays Johnson and Major 
1913 Captain Chris Johnson and Major 


All these plays were produced at Hildenborough, performed there for three 
nights and then taken to Tonbridge, Tunbridge Wells, Sevenoaks, and Pen- 
hurst for one performance at each place. 

The five players in Grandfather's Clock formed in 1903 the nucleus of the 
first cast of the first performance of the Hildenborough Village Players, as 
known to the general public (1904). 


BriIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE PLAYS 


The Miser’s Bargain is an 18th century story of smuggling days and smuggl- 
ing ways on the Kentish Coast, in three acts. 

The Luck of the Brian’s is a story in three acts of the Californis gold rush. 

The Pilgrim’s Rest is a tale of intrigue and adventure of the 15th century. 
The scene is laid in Kent and includes monastic life at an ancient minster (the 
church of which is now standing). The plot centers round a man who has, 
unknowingly, in the heat of passion, committed a murder and comes to the 
minster for Sanctuary. 

Back to the Land describes how some village folk are lured to London hoping 
to make great careers for themselves. They fall into the hands of one Hans 
Hofer a master tailor of the sweating system. He uses them for his own greedy 
purpose and for a time makes them his slaves. But, eventually, they free them- 
selves from his clutches and return to their old village life. Finally, Hofer is 
delivered into their hands, and they cast him forth after teaching him a severe 
lesson. 
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In Days of Yore is a pageant play describing scenes laid at local historical 
places; viz. Tonbridge Castle, Knole Castle (Sevenoaks), Penshurst Castle. 
Each episode covered some historical event at these places. The three his- 
torical scenes were preceded by a modern prologue and succeeded by modern 
epilogue. The idea was to rouse the neighborhood (which has much historical 
interest) to a great Pageant, similar to those done by Mr. Louis N. Parker at 
Sherbourne, Warwille, Dover, etc. Scenes from Shakespeare’s Midsummer 
Night’s Dream were introduced in the Penshurst episode, viz. the Clown Scenes. 

The Gentleman from London is an anti-socialistic play. A Socialist agitator 
comes down from London to try and stir up the country folk; he holds a meet- 
ing. His politics are not appreciated by the villagers, and they rise up and cast 
him out. The theme was treated by the author in farcical, comedy style. 
Both this play and Back to the Land displayed, and were intended to display, 
the objection of happy and comparatively prosperous villagers to the intrusion 
of the foreigner and exploiter. 

Captain Chris is an 18th century story of adventure and hording of treasure. 
A sea captain (Chris) was the central figure. Some critics likened the story to 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s Treasure Island. There were points of slight similar- 
ity, but the story was drawn from other sources and worked out quite differ- 
ently. 

Enemies concerned the Napoleonic Invasion scare. The period was about 
1804. 

All these plays were in three acts, except In Days of Yore, which had pro- 
logue, three historical episodes, and an epilogue. 


THE NAPHILL PLAYERS 


The Naphill Players in the Chilterns of Buckinghamshire in February, 1911 
produced a play, Pot Luck,! written by Mrs. Charles Dawson, a talented young 
woman who at Oxford had won honors in the modern languages and who later 
became a successful actress, known to the stage as Gertrude Robins. 

This play was given on the Dawson estate in a barn that was converted into 
a village theatre. 

This venture seems unique in the great number of distinguished patrons. 
The main character in the play was an old poacher, and the play was village 
comedy. This play was later given at the Palace Theatre, London, and in a 
number of the provinces.? 


tPubl. by French. Miss Robins has written other successful one act plays, notably Make- 
shifts (not peasant but lower middle class of a suburban village) which is among those in Barrett 
H. Clark’s Collection in One Act Plays of British and Irish Authors, Little, Brown & Cee 1921. 
An interesting article on Miss Robins is to be found in Era, Feb. 1, 1913. 

*Clark, B. H., op. cit., 323. 
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